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Home E 


\CTSIDE reading assignments with 
( written or oral reports on the 
books read have always been as much a 
part of the work in high school English 
classes as the prescribed books studied 
and discussed in the classroom. Similar 
reading has become an integral part of 
history and science courses and is ac- 
cepted by the pupils without question. 
What is the purpose of this so-called 
“outside reading” and should it be con- 
fined to the academic subjects? Does it 
have a place in the Home Economics 
field? Can it be used to advantage and 
can a list of books be supplied to pupils 
which will be of value in the subject and 
meet other standards also? : 

During the past two years this matter 
has been given a great deal of consider- 
ation in our school and definite reading 
from prescribed lists has been required 
of Junior Household Arts girls. 

Since we make every effort possible to 
correlate the work of the Home Eco- 
nomics classes with academic subjects 
we consulted the English department as 
to the purpose and aims of outside read- 
ing in English and asked them to judge 
the list of books we had compiled to see 
how it conformed to English require- 
ments and whether these books would 
be acceptable if a girl wished to use 
them for English reading as well. 

From this conference we learned that 
supplementary reading for English 
classes is required in order that the pupil 
may become more familiar with different 
authors, to introduce him to literature 
on his own level, to give him contact 
with good literature, and to increase his 
enjoyment in reading. The question 
then arose as to the extent to which 
these aims should be incorporated into 
the reading in our department and what 
our own specific aims should be. 

For the first venture into this phase 
of instruction we chose the field of home 
and family life, specifically included in 
the Home Management class of Junior 
girls, 

Several requirements were set up in 
choosing a list of books, among which 
were the following: 

1. The book must meet the standards 
of good literature. 
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By Annie Denson Scott 
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Haverhill, Massachusetts 


2. It must be on the pupil’s level of 
interest. 


~~ 


It must be one we believe will 
stimulate the pupil's enjoyment of 
reading. 

1. It must deal definitely with some 
phase of home and family life. 


5. It must offer some basis for com- 
parison of home life as the pupil 
knows it with that on some other 
plane of living, period of time, o1 
different country. 

6. It must offer an opportunity for a 
study of personality and character. 

7. It must suggest ideals for desirable 


home life. 

Following this we determined the type 
of book which would best serve these 
ends and at the same time give the pu- 
pils some variety of reading. Fiction 
and biography seemed to offer the best 
material from the standpoint of family 
life while the other requirements were 
adequately met in such books. <A _ ten- 
tative list was then made and each book 
was read, or re-read, by the teacher and 
a brief annotated report was made. In 
this way we made sure that the book 
would be of the desired value and any 
which did not measure up to our stand- 
ard was eliminated. This also insured 
that no book with which the teacher was 
unfamiliar would be reported on by the 
pupil, thus guarding against loss of 
value from the reading because of in- 
ability on the part of the teacher to 
judge the quality of the report made. 
It seems desirable from every angle that 
the instructor shall be well informed on 
the material of the supplementary read- 
ing as well as on that of the class text 
book. 

The following list, although not com- 
plete, gives an idea of some of the 
books which the girls are reading this 
year and will indicate the type of read- 
ing being required. 





conomics Classes 





\UTHOR Book 
Vdeich, Bes Streeter. Spring Comes On Fo1 
ever 
Lantern in Her Hand 
Anonymous Log Cabin Lady 


Brown, Harriet Connor,Grandmother Brown's 


Hundred Years 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty.As the Earth Turns 
Cather, Willa S.... My Antonia 
Shadows on the Rock 

Chase, Mary Ellen....Gocdly Heritage 
DeLa Roche, Maza....Jalna_ Series 
Fisher, Dorothy Can 

GOS 66 cabicdcvevnds The Homemaker 
Garland, Hamlin Daughter of the Middle 

Border 
Hemon, Louis .....Maria Chapdelain 
Lagerlof, Selma ......Diary of Selma Laget 
lof 

Lawrence, Josephine...If I Have Four Apple 
Lutes, Della ‘1 ..... Country Kitchen 


Home Grown 
Meigs, Cornelia Invincible Louisa 


Basquerie 
Book of Bette 


Mercein, Eleanor 


Sedgewick, Anne Doug 
Me si0% ... Childhood in Brittany 
Eighty Years Ago 
Aimee Villiard: Daugh 


ter of France 


Silvestre, Charles 


Sugimoto, Etsu Ina 
gaki Daughter of the Samu 


ral 

Wilder, Isabel Mother and Four 

In order that the girl will be sure to 
make the application desired each pupil 
is given an outline of points to be looked 
for in the book and covered in her re 
port. We realize fully that the danger 
of such a procedure lies in the possi- 
bility of detracting from the pleasure of 
reading and from the subject matter of 
the book as a whole in the effort to ana 
lyze and look for details. However, it 
seems necessary for our purposes that 
such an analysis shall be made and ex- 
perience has shown us that the average 
high school pupil cannot do this without 
the aid of a definite outline. The one 
given here is in use now, having under 
gone changes and revision since last 
year. This year’s experiences will no 
doubt lead to further changes. 


OuTLINE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
REPORTS 
I. Author and Title. 
II. Summary of Book. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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1. Work. tables b. Fully automatic electric with 13. Hot water heater 
2. Sinks fireless cooker. 14. Linen hamper 
a. Enamel cabinet with double sink c. Automatic gas with circulating 15. Teacher’s desk and chair 
b. Enamel cabinet with monel meal heater 16. Files. 17. Book shelves 
sink and drain d. Partially automatic gas 18. Combination cupboard containing 
c. Colored double compartment sink e. Gas with fireless cooker drawers for illustrative material, 
with tile drains f. Gas with elevated oven and with stationary ironing board, and clean- 
d. Eight-inch deep 20” x 30” sink an incinerator ing closet 
with Vg inch gauge (heavy) 4. Dish and supply cupboards 19. Ant proof cooler 
linoleum drains 5. Blackboard 20. Storage desk with pattern paper roll 
e. Six-inch deep colored enamel 6. Cork bulletin board 21. Triplicate mirror. 22. Lavatory 
20” x 30” sink with standard 7. Locker 23. Clothes closet and chest of drawers 
gauge (thin) linoleum drains 8. Dinette table and chairs 24. Sewing table 
f. Six-inch deep white enamel 20” 9. Refrigerators 25. Sewing machine and chair 
x 30” sink, white pine drains. 10. Stools 26. Ironing board 
3. Ranges 11. Demonstration table and work table 27. Door with mirror 
a. Electric with fireless cooker 12. Medical scales 28. Magazine rack 


A Unique Experience In Equipping A Home 
Economics Department 


WONDER if every home economics 


teacher has not wished she might 
some day equip a home economics lab- 
oratory complete at one time, illustrating 
not only the latest equipment but also 
varied types in keeping with different 
conditions of finances and efficiency in 
The writer had the good 


fortune to have just such an opportunity 


management. 


during the past year. 

Home Economics arrived at the Sac- 
after 
wishful hoping on the 


ramento Junior College last fall 
many 


years of 


By Saidee E. Stark 


Sacramento, California 


part of faculty and students. While the 
enrollment was about evenly divided be- 
tween men and women in the college—a 
total of approximately 2,000 students 
no special offerings were given for 
women besides costume design, weaving 
and home furnishing offered in the art 
department. Engineering, mining and 
aviation were special fields of training 
being offered for men. 





Due to the fact that the writer was 
teaching in summer school at Ohio Uni- 
versity, she asked that conditioning and 
equipping the building be left until her 
since previous experience had 
taught that the equipment and_ space 
might all be adequate but entirely inade- 
quate and impossible for the specialized 
teaching necessary; in fact, might vio- 
late most of the rules of good manage- 
ment which modern home economics at- 
tempts to teach. As one architect has 
aptly said, “Planning a home economics 


return, 


department is the most complicated, sim- 
ple job I have ever met.” 

The temporary building allotted was 
24 x 9) feet, which was small for the 
total department. The 
president of the college, city superin- 
Education mem- 


needs of the 
tendent and Board of 
bers were most cooperative but left the 
drawing of the plans and equipping of 
the building entirely to the head of the 
department. After much thought it 
wise to eliminate a class room 
would make the 


seemed 


since it other rooms 


too small, and classrooms in other build- 


The kitchens on a busy day. Note color- 
ful smocks and handy magazine rack. 
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ings could be used. A food and nutri- 
tion laboratory and supply room, a 
clothing and textile laboratory with 
locker space, a fitting room, and two 
offices were planned. The sewing lab- 
oratory was 40'6” by 25’6” with a fitting 
room 9'6” x 66” and an office 96” x 8’ 
taken off at one end. The food labora- 
tory was 39’ x 25'6”; the six unit kitch- 
ens varied in size, including 10’6” x 11’; 
10’ x 12: 10 x 14 and 1V x iY. 

The foods laboratory was organized 
with six unit kitchens illustrating differ- 
ent price levels and also different man- 
agement problems so that the room could 
also be used for home management 
classes. It was planned thus so that 
students might actually work with dif- 
ferent types of equipment on the mar- 
ket, discovering first hand their strong 
essential features and those which may 
be less desirable. There is no one piece 
of equipment which is ideal in every 
location, but rather its idealness is in- 
fluenced by several factors such as need, 
cost, upkeep, efficiency, ete. 

Two of the kitchens were furnished 
with electric and four with gas ranges, 
all of different makes. They illustrate 
the inexpensive to the fully automatic, 
and in the electric ranges the top plates 
illustrate the open coil, solid top, calrod 
and thrift cookers, and the ovens repre- 
sent the full size, dual purpose and 
warming ovens. One range has burners 
with the usual three heats, the other, 
however, has one of its burners with 
five heats. Three of the gas ranges are 
the console type; one has the elevated 
oven at one side to illustrate the prob- 
lem of management involved in the loca- 
tion of the oven. One of the gas ranges 


has the “closed” or “smooth” top and 


three are equipped with “open” or 








installation would be the same, it seemed 


“grate” tops. One of the latter has a 


fireless or thrift cooker and one has the thick or 1%” gauge. Since the cost of 


four burners in a row at the back with a a good management problem to note 
work space in front, which may be quite whether the extra cost for the heavier 
an ideal arrangement for the tall person linoleum was justified after possibly two 
but not so desirable tor the very short. or three years of service. A  jaspé 

Each unit kitchen has a different type linoleum was selected for one while for 
of sink and drain board including the the other a plain color was used to illus- 
latest, most complete enamel cabinet with trate the problem of upkeep. Double 


double compartment sink and double compartment sinks, colored sinks to 


drain boards; an enamel cabinet with match definite color schemes, and also 
monel metal sink and drains; and also 6” and 8” deep 20” x 30” sinks were in 
tile, linoleum, and white pine drain stalled since they illustrate different 


boards. There are two linoleum drain costs and management problems which 
enter definitely into their use and care 


(Continued on page 122) 


boards, one in which the standard or 
thin gauge was used and the other the 


A convenient and ample dish and supply cupboard 
is located in each of the unit kitchens, as shown 
— above in Kitchen E. Below and to the left are 
three other unit kitchens (A, B and F.) For 
description and placement of equipment see key 
underneath the floor plan on the opposite page. 
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OME furnishings units are excel- 
H lent places to plan and carry out 
class projects in improving the appear- 
ance of our old schools with color, 
fabrics and comfortable, well-designed 
furniture. New buildings, too, have a 
bareness as well as a freshness in their 
appearance until we make them more 
livable with a homelike feeling in rest 
rooms for teachers and pupils, offices, 
club-rooms, and the living rooms of 
our own home economics depart- 
ments. 

At the suggestion of Miss Clara 
Bancroft, assistant professor of Home 
Economics Education at Ohio State 
University, I am describing our class 
projects in home furnishings over a 
period of two years. 

The first problem was to make our 
fitting room (eleven feet square) into 
a small living room for our home eco- 
nomics department. Cream walls and 
a rubber composition floor of rust and 
brown squares were in good condition 
but the only furniture in the room 
was a wicker set of questionable color 
with sprawling roses on taupe up- 
holstering. We decided to use the 
lounge and a chair of the wicker set 
for they were sturdy, and furthermore 
new living room furniture was out of 
the question. 

This main problem could be broken 
up into several smaller problems: 

1. What color scheme should we 

use? 

2. How could we improve the ap- 

pearance of the wicker sct? 

3. What type of wall hanging could 
we use to break up a large wall 
space? 

4. What type of table should we 
select? (We felt the need of a 
table for the living room, which 
could be used also for serving 
meals.) 

In each of our home furnishings 
projects our need for a color scheme 
for the room we were improving has 
been the basis of our study of color. 
In the same way the problem of cur- 
taining our windows has led us to a 
study of window-draping, the making 
of cot-covers and the re-upholstering 
of furniture to a study of fabrics, etc. 
Where the girls see a need for the 
knowledge there is a keener interest 
in the subject being studied. The rust 
and brown blocks of the floor helped 
us to decide upon rust upholstering 


By Mary Virginia Cochran 
Cole High School, Norwalk, Ohio 


Class Projects in Home Furnishings 


for our furniture 
and light blue-green 
was chosen for 
smaller details of 





the room. 

We enlisted the 
aid of our industrial 
arts department (I 
hope you all have as 
co-operative a one), 
and the boys sprayed 
our furniture brown. 
At the same time, a 
boy started planning 





y 
the construction of 
a small walnut gate- 
leg table for us. 
After studying illus- 
trations of types of 
tables, the girls de- 
cided that a gate-leg 
would best suit our 
double purpose of a 
living - dining room 
table. 






























Wondering why _ The teachers’ room now has a new dressing table made from 
the cushions of our two Orange crates with a removable cover, new cushions for 


couch and chair 

seemed so lumpy, we 

investigated their condition. We were 
discouraged to find that the springs 
were no longer tied and that in the in- 
terior of the cushions the coil springs 
had “jumped” their casings. We 
found, however, that our county home 
demonstration agent was willing to 
assist us and she showed us how to 
re-tie the springs and encase the coils 
uniformly in the cushions as follows: 

The springs at the base of a couch 
or chair can be re-tied with a heavy 
linen cord. Each spring is tied to the 
adjoining edges of the four springs 
surrounding it. Instead of knotting 
the cord at each tying, the cord is 
carried across the diameters of the 
springs where the tying is repeated. 
These cords, carried from spring to 
spring, form a network of parallel lines 
over the coils. 

The springs within the cushions are 
composed of many small coils which 
are enclosed in heavy muslin casings. 
When the muslin wears out the coils 
spring out and cause a lumpy cushion. 
To mend this condition new muslin 
casings can be made (long circular 
bags just the size of the coils.) The 
end of the muslin bag is sewed up, a 
coil slipped in and sewed in strongly 
by hand, another coil slipped in and 
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the chairs and cot. 


sewed in, and so on until you have a 
long muslin casing containing the 
number of coils in the width of your 
cushion, For example, if your cushions 
are square and contain thirty-six coils 
you would have six long muslin bags, 
each containing six coils. Then these 
strips are overhanded together so that 
each coil is fastened tightly into posi- 
tion. These coils are padded with cotton 
or tow (the straw of flax) or tree moss 
from the southern states. Then the fab- 
ric cover is slipped on and fastened and 
your cushion is again complete. 

Our girls ripped up the old covers 
and used them as patterns for cutting 
the new. We purchased rust colored 
cotton upholstering material at cost 
from the upholstering factory in our 
town. In making the new covers for 
our cushions we used a corded edge 
for trim. (See illustration.) This cord- 
ing is applied with a special presser 
foot for the sewing machine. This 
presser foot having only one bar is 
also excellent for sewing zippers into 
dresses. 

In this project some of the girls 
were tying springs, some encasing 
coils and some cutting and making the 
covers for the cushions. Girls in a 
later home furnishings project made 
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color because of the 
northern exposure) 
which we have 
hung in folds en- 
tirely covering the 
window. The sheer 
material softened 
the glare of the light 
considerably and the 
soft peach color of 
the curtain helped us 
in determining an 
adjacent color har- 
mony. The cot cov- 
er is green with an 
1VOry corded edge, 
the cushion on the 
cot and those of 
one chair are rust, 
the rug is rust and 
the dressing - table 
cover and cushions 
of the other chair 
are an ivory back- 
ground with a green 
floral design. The 
janitor sanded and 
varnished the floor 
from a dark oiled 


surface to its orig 


A corner of the teachers’ room which shows the colorful inal light knotted 
cretonne drapes and cushions selected by the girls. The un- pine condition. 
gainly chair in the picture is there to show the successfully (From this project 


re-upholstered seat: 


the linoleum block print (see illustra- 
tion) as part of their work. We felt 
a need for some type of wall-hanging 
over our table and made designs with 
this hanging as our problem. Each 
girl carved her design in linoleum, 
printed a block print for her home, and 
from these a design was chosen for 
the school. Ours is in blue-green on 
silk pongee with a backing of un- 
bleached muslin. Selection of blue- 
green pottery and a hand-woven piece 
of colorful linen completed this home 
furnishings project. 

We use this room for committee 
meetings, for serving in our meal- 
planning work, as a recreation spot in 
our department, and as a fitting room 
during our clothing units. 

A rest-room for junior high women 
teachers we consider the most success- 
ful of our class projects. In the very 
old adjoining building which is our 
junior high school we found the teach- 
ers’ room a cheerless place with a 
dark-green window shade, stringy 
gray-white curtains, faded cretonne 
cot-cover and cushionless chairs. Even 
the springs of the cot sagged and 
needed re-wiring. 

Our main problem was that of cur 
taining the window satisfactorily. A 
wide window, nine feet high (as seen 
in the illustration), occupies practi- 
cally all of the north wall. After 
Studying window draping, we selected 
a light peach theatrical gauze (a warm 
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I noted an increased 
interest in home furnishings as summer 
vocational home project work. All of 
the work done on this room was re 
flected in the work of the following sum- 
mer in the homes of the girls.) 

The girls constructed a dressing 
table for this teachers’ room from two 








Orange crates, painting them a light 
color and turning them on end so that 
the divisions form shelves for the 
hlankets and personal belongings of the 
teachers. 

The board for the top created in 
terest in wood finishes for the girls 
stained, varnished and polished down 
the top of this dressing table. The 
full flounce is attached by a new, in 
expensive method Snap tape is tacked 
around the board top and the other 
half of the snap tape is sewed behind 
the gathers of the flounce. The cover 
may then be removed easily for lau 
dering. The cushions for our chairs 
are covered muslin bags filled with 
kapok, and are tied in place by tapes 
made from the cover materials 

Che girls were interested in making 
an attractive cover to replace the 
faded cretonne one. The iron of the 
cot was enameled green, and a green 
Indian-head cloth was chosen for the 
cover [Two lengths of Indian-head 
sewed together form the top and the 
flounce is one length gathered In 
both the dressing table and cot cover 
we purchased two and one-half times 
the needed measurement to allow for 
fullness. The gathered flounce of the 
cot cover was attached to the top with 
an ivory cording (using the cording 
presser foot). 

In choosing the materials used, the 
class visited the department store 
oul 


handling home furnishings ir 
town. Here we draped different com 
binations of materials together and 
the girls chose the one thev consid 
(Continued on page 123) 


A part of the renovated living room in the home economics department showing the 
gate-leg table made by a boy, the re-upholstered wicker chair, and block print wall 
hanging, all made by the home economics girls. 
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J 
MOST interesting project was car- 
ried on among the ten junior and 
senior girls comprising the elective sew- \ 
ing class at the Horace Mann School for 
Girls, in New York City, this past term. 
Each girl planned a complete year’s 
wardrobe for herself, even to shoes, 
hose, underwear, hats, gloves, etc., and . 
then went shopping to see how much it 
would cost if she made all her own < 
clothes. 
As a result of all of their findings, 
the class worked out a budget of $111.68 
per year, which allows for an attractive 
and adequate wardrobe for a business T 
girl earning $18.00 per week if she is 
acne ; : s 
willing and has the time to shop for ma- 1 
terials and will do her own sewing. 7 
The wardrobe offers a number of ex- 1 
cellent suggestions for the high school ’ 
and college girl who wants to plan a 
good looking wardrobe (and who 
doesn’t?) on a very modest allowance. 
It would be interesting to check prices 
and provisions of this wardrobe with 
what girls in your class consider neces- 
sary and also to check prices in your 
city with these, which were obtained in 
New York City stores in January, 1939. 
If your class does work out such a 
project, it will offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a style show which would cer- 
tainly interest all girls and all mothers 
in your community. 
’ A list of the garments chosen for the 
budget wardrobe with corresponding 
prices is as follows: 
Miss Charmoine Wheeler, a young New Miss Wheeler again in the charming white 
York working girl, models the navy and dotted organdy evening dress, so dainty 
white rayon jacket dress. = re and crisp for summer parties. 
Fall and Winter P . 
Garment Cost Total Years Annual| Dress (green) .... 3% yds. 39” rayon 
Material per yd. Cost Used Cost and wool mixture. 89 3.12 
Suit (dark red).... 2% yds. 54” nub- Thread, pattern & 
eae er $1.59 $3.75 Two | Me” Seceouens 75 
Lining 1% _ yds. want 
te 69 1.04 3.87 Two 1.94 
eee .20 Coat (black) ..... 3 yds. 54” wool. 2.50 7.50 
Buttons, thread .. 5 3% yds. rayon 
eee ee -69 2.42 
$5.14 $2.57 2% yds. wool in- 
2 tailored blouses.. 2 yds. 36” pique.. .39 78 Two 39 POTUMING 50550: 1.50 3.75 
1 white (may be Pattern, thread & 
worn with slacks MURINE siccvcccos 1.00 
in summer) ssikcaaca 
1 dusty pink .... 1 yd. 39” rayon 14.67 Two 7.34 
Rae SOK S.6.04h0% 79 1.18 Two -59 | Evening gown..... 5% yds. 39” rayon 
wenter CGark TOR) ook ce see sean 1.98 One 1.98 (rose) CH kkesvescass -69 3.80 
eee eer eee 1.98 One 1.98 Pattern, thread... 25 
Skirt (gray & red jessie 
De. ietanabae 1% yds. 54” wool 1.60 1.80 Two 1.00 | 4.05 Two 2.03 
NOE 55 5S or as .20 .20 Evening wrap..... 3 yds. velveteen.. 1.69 5.07 
Dress (black) .... 3% yds. 39” silk 1,19 4.17 One black) 2% yds. lining... .49 1.28 
Pattern, thread .. ao 25 PRET ccawescns. 50 -50 | 


Two 3.58 
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Garment 
Coat, Navy 
Reefer 


blue 


Jacket blue 


background 


dress, 


Wash dress, aqua.. 


Bathing suit (Lastex) 

Evening dress 
(white) 

Slip, white 


Three slips 


Three night gowns. 
Six panties 

Two girdles 

Two bras 

12 pr. service hose 
6 pr. sheer hose.... 


Spring and Summer 

Cost 

per yd. 
2.00 


Material 
3% yds. 54” 
Lining, 3% 
39” rayon .69 
Thread, pattern & 
buttons 


wool 


yds. 


4% yds. 39” 
Pattern, trim 


rayon 


3% yds. 39” rayon 
cotton 
& thread 


dresses 


314 yds. 36” 


Pattern 


for 2 


6 yds. 39” dotted 
organdie 
4 yds. 39” 


Pattern, trim 


rayon. 


Under-Garments 
63% yds. 39” rayon 44 
10 yds. flowered 


hatiste 


Total 


Cost 
7.00 


Years 
Used 
Two 


Annual 


Cost 


+> 2D dH to bo 


28 


14 














Years Annual 
Used Cost 
One 3.0 
One 1. 
One 


Black felt, winter.. 
Dark 
Blue straw, spring. 


White, 


red pill-box.. 
summer.... 


Shoes 
Winter 


black 


pair black dress 


Two pairs walking. 
One 
One pair evening slippers 
One 
One 


One 


pair navy spring 


pair white sandals 


pair beach she 


Raincoat 
Rubbers, one 
Galoshes 

Iwo necklaces ($1.40 cach) 
One 


Two n 


wool scarf 


velty belts ($1.00 each) 


kerchiefs (50c each) 
kerchiefs 


handkerchiefs 


Two silk 
Hie 
One 
Black 
Navy 
White 


Gloves 


cotton (25c¢ each) 
dozen 
leather handbag 
blue handbag 


imitation leather handhag 
fabric) 
kid). 


fabric) 


(navy 
(black 
(white 


Gloves 
Gloves 


Housecoat (may be worn on beach) 


4 yards 36”cotton print 


Pattern 


Annual cost, $111.68; cost per week, $2. 








Four of the students in the Horace Mann sewing class displaying several of the Spring and Summer garments in this budget ward- 


robe, 


coat of blue, red and white cotton; and Nell Zankin, the navy reefer and blue straw hat with white ribbon. 
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Left to right, Pat Branion holding the organdy evening dress; Jenane Patterson, the jacket dress; Virginia Lee, the house 


At the right is 


Miss Wheeler wearing an aqua cotton percale wash dress. 
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mirrored window posts. 



















informal and pleasant dining. 


UMMER travel is just ahead, and 

with Fairs at each side of the con- 
tinent thousands of persons will pick 
up a menu in the railroad dining car. 
From a long list of a la carte and table 
d’hote suggestions a meal suitable to 
appetite and purse will be selected. 
While the train is moving along at a 
mile a minute, the waiter will bring 
the order—the hot dishes served hot 
and the cold dishes served cold—in a 
style comparable to that in a first-class 
restaurant. 

Most persons will take the meal 
service for granted. Yet it is not so 
long since the call “twenty minutes 
for refreshments,” and a hasty bolt 
for the staticn lunch counter punc- 
tuated every trip. Overland trains 
made three stops a day for meals. 
Long before towns were reached, 
passengers crowded on the steps and 
platforms, the less encumbered swing- 
ing to the ground while the cars were 
still in motion (trains moved at an 
average speed of twenty miles an hour 
in those days) and leading a headlong 
dash toward the eating houses. These 
frame structures were filled with long 
tables, laden with thick crockery and 
steaming platters of food. The trains 
remained twenty minutes, the meals 
were table d’hote, and the price, 
whether for breakfast, dinner or sup- 
per, was uniformly a dollar greenback 
or, in Utah, Nevada and California, a 
dollar in silver. 

On the overland route, certain stops 
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became known for 
their specialties. 
Those who had been 
over the line advised 
travelers to be on 
the lookout for 
Laramie’s beef- 
steaks, for antelope 
/ cuts at Sidney, for 
{Vs mountain trout at 
Evanston (where 
the westbound trav- 


The diner on the new streamlined Twentieth Century Limited resembles elers first encount- 
a smart restaurant with grey leather covered walls, venetian blinds, and 
A flexible seating arrangement allows for 


ered Chinese cooks 
and waiters), for 
Green River’s  bis- 
cuits, and at Grand 
Island for “lots of everything.” Eating 
places were sometimes eight hours apart 
when the trains were on schedule—and 
they were often late. 

It was in this period of dubious sta- 
tion food that the “shoebox” lunch 
of home delicacies—long in the best 
tradition of traveling etiquette—took 
firm root in domestic manners. Guide- 
books urged that travelers provide 
themselves with “a little lunch-basket 
nicely stowed with sweet and substan- 
tial bits of food” as insurance against 
too prolonged fasts. It was the fashion- 
able—often the only—thing to do sixty 
years ago. 

Indeed, in travel by train, there is 
little to regret when one compares 
meals today with those in the good 
old days. Air-conditioning has 
banished the coal dust from the table 
beside the window and the grit from 
the hearts of lettuce. French _ ice 
cream, which was abandoned because 
passengers mistook the specks of 
vanilla bean for cinders and kept send- 
ing it back, has been restored to the 
dining car menu. 

Food specialties still are featured 
on many trains. A big Idaho baked 
potato and an individual lemon pie are 
ithe menu’s high spots on one road; 
an individual salad bowl of crisp, fresh 
vegetable with delicious French dress- 
ing is featured on another railroad. 
One transcontinental route is famous 
for its little chicken pies and the hot 
breads baked daily on the car; another 





© “Dinner is Served 
in the Dining Car’ 
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Meal service on a modern train 
contrasted with earlier days 


By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


features smoked Lake Winnipeg “gold 
eyes,” a delicate, pink-fleshed fish 
esteemed by the epicure for its flavor, 
and appreciated generally because it 
comes to the table without bones. 
Every traveler knows of other special- 
ties which are memorable of particular 
journeys—whitefish on a Great Lakes 
run, fresh figs in the Southwest, moun- 
tain trout in the Rockies, smothered 
chicken down South, baked beans and 
brown bread on a New England route. 

Probably the most notable recent 
development in railroad food is the 
low-cost meal service, at 90 cents a 
day, featured on transcontinental 
tourist trains. Served on big seventy- 
two seat diners (thirty-two to forty- 
two seats are usual), typical breakfasts 
consist of ham or bacon and eggs, 
toast or rolls, coffee, tea or milk, at 
25 cents; luncheons may offer ragout 
of lamb, potatoes and bread and but- 
ter, and a beverage. 

Concessions to the family budget 
are made also on full fare trains. Parents 
may share portions with younger 
members of the family; half portions 
at half prices are served to children. 
Simple and wholesome food is always 
a concern when the youngsters go on 
a trip, and the demand for it is met 
on many trains by children’s menus. 
The menu’ cards, with pictures of 
nursery-tale characters, divert the 
young patron while the waiter fetches 
the well-cooked cereal or poached egg 
on milk toast. The railroad commis- 
sary has even remembered the strained 
vegetables for baby. 

Railroads also are mindful of thrifty 
passengers who prefer to travel day- 
coach style. Simple meals are served 
on trays fitted to the backs of day- 
coach seats; sandwiches, coffee and 
fruit are sold through the cars; box 
lunches are assembled and purveyed. 

The latest in dining cars on an 
extra-fare train is up to date from its 
scientifically-ventilated stainless steel 
kitchen and its festive little cocktail 
bar to the tasteful decorations carried 
out in the pastel-tinted table linen and 
down to the last detail of the dinner 
plates. 




























The kitchen of the modern dining 
car is as efficient as the engine in the 
streamlined front car. It is usually 
finished in stainless steel and alumi- 
num and contains the most modern 
equipment. The dining car kitchen 
has about 2% by 14 feet of free floor 
space. Here the chef, his two assist- 
ants and the pantryman cook and as- 
semble typical meals. 

Only a home economics girl who 
has prepared a meal in a small kitch- 
enette of the modern food laboratory 
can appreciate the sleight-of-hand in- 
yolved in thus cooking and serving 
300 meals a day. But the operations 
of the commissary reveal that efficient 
planning has much to do with the 
smoothness of the meal service. One 
sees the hams pressed and sliced; 
bacon cut and wrapped in small por- 
tions; roasts inspected, boned and 
trimmed ready for the dining-car 
ovens. Supplies for each run are as- 
sembled and checked with the stew- 
ard’s estimate. Four thousand dozens 
of eggs a week indicate the scale of 
catering for this one road, which 
serves 3,000,000 passengers yearly. 

This busy scene is repeated at sup- 
ply centers all over the country. The 
scents and colors of massed vegetables 
and fruits recall a wholesale market, 
and the spicy whiffs of boiling hams 
suggest the home kitchen. 











also 


training 


Each _ railroad 
maintains a 

school for chefs, pantry- 
man and waiters. Here 
chefs learn how to make 












soups and sauces, main 
dishes and sweets. How 
to plank Lake Superior 
whitefish; the three-day 
preliminaries for trans- 
forming a prosaic pot 
roast into a sumptuous 
dish and other intricate 
matters of cooking are 
taught. Waiters learn to 
serve from their laden 
trays in a moving, sway- 
ing car. 

But most of us will 
still take all this for 
granted when we settle 
down to enjoy the best 
meal our purse can buy 
on a modern train while 
moving along at a mile a 
minute. 

Yes, modern transpor- 
tation and the modern 
meal service available to 
travelers in today’s din- 
ing cars offer a decided 
contrast to the service 
and meals available even 
twenty years ago—to say 
nothing of earlier days. 


In each dining car on the Twentieth Century Limited there 
kitchen and pantry at one end. 


Photographs by courtesy New York Central Railroad 


Here is one of the kitchens finil 
in stainless steel and aluminum with modern, efficient equipmed 
a model of compactness with not an inch of waste space. 



























































Seventh Grade Bike 


Following is a summary of a course 
of study for a 7th grade class in home 
economics, written by one of the stu- 
dents. This summary accompanied an 
illustrative map which was made to dis- 
play the work of the class for the year 
at the June exhibit. The teacher, Miss 
Janet Wyckoff, hopes this material will 
help other Junior high school teachers 
in planning a course which will appeal 
to all and yet present an adequate sur- 
vey of home economics as a basis for 
future study in this field. 

N September, Miss Wyckoff, our 

home economics teacher, discussed 
our work connected with the subject for 
the rest of the year. She also questioned 
us as to our interests and activities in 





home and community life on various 
things. Some were: travel, foreign 
countries and bike riding. When the 
next home economics class met, Miss 
Wyckoff had a plan with which to put 
our work over in a more interesting 
form. Since she had found that many 
of the girls in the class enjoyed bike 
riding and were interested in European 
countries, she suggested that we take an 
imaginary bike trip to Europe and as 
we studied our work, we could be in a 
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Trip Through Europe 


country connected with it. For example, 
when we were in Ireland we made linen 
handkerchiefs and scarfs because there 
is a large amount of linen produced 
there. 

First, plans were made for the trip. 
We would go first class on the Queen 
Mary. Then packing and clothing were 
discussed. The proper ways of packing 
and selecting clothing were taught. We 
were now ready to sail. While cross- 
ing, we made sewing kits in the form of 
sunbonnets. Our first stop was at Havre, 
France, near a large grape region. Ways 
of using France’s grapes were studied 
and we made grape conserve to help 
keep these facts in mind. We found that 
the French are thrifty so we summed 
up the ways in which we could be thrifty, 
too. Breakfast in France was prepared 
and eaten by the girls. This included 
French pancakes and French chocolate. 
Silk was taken up as a topic afterwards. 
Its manufacture and cultivation is very 
interesting. Tests were made to distin- 
guish it from rayon. 

Spain was the next country that we 
visited. There we selected foods for 
the box lunch which was to be used 
when riding to the Tyrolean countries. 
We discussed the value of the foods, 


By Selam Mallas 


Pierson High School 
Sag Harbor, New York 


points to consider when planning a lunch, 
breads and the types of flour used for 
breads. We used the nuts which we 
found there to make ice-box nut cookies. 

The Tyrolean countries were our third 
stop. Here we made our Tyrolean 
aprons, we learned about sewing equip- 
ment and how to use the machines and 
patterns. After the aprons were finished, 
we hurried on to Germany. 

The toy industry is quite important in 
Germany, so we talked about toys and 
how to select proper toys for children 
We had luncheon in Germany where we 
made gingerbread, German potato salad, 
and studied salads, their preparation and 
reasons for their use. A third topic was 
the drug industry and home nursing 
The cures and ways of preventing indi- 
vidual diseases were discussed. 

This led us into Switzerland where 
first aid was our main topic, while the 
treatment of cuts, types of cuts, how to 
distinguish them, types of bandages and 
how to apply them were discussed also 
The cheese industry of Switzerland, in- 

(Continued on page 127) 
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A cooking class of 5th grade students 
at Ursuline Academy enjoys its work 
and gains valuable experience. 


Home economics is a practical and 





popular course at the Ursuline Academy, 
Mt. Angela, Great Falls, Montana. There 
the work begins in the 5th grade and 
continues on up throngh two years of 
High School. Although it is elective in 
each grade, the interest shown in it is 
evidenced by the photographs published 
on these pages. 

All the home economics classes are 
under the supervision of Sister M. 
Helen. In the high school the classes 
average about twenty girls each and mect 
two periods a day, five days a week. In 
the grades fewer class periods are re- 
quired and the classes are somewhat 
smaller. 

High school Foods classes are or- 
zanized on the meal plan basis and ex- 
perience is also gained in large quantity 


High school girls learn to pre- 
pare meals for family units as 
well as for large quantity con- 
sumption. The equipment in 
this kitchen has recently been 
augmented by the addition of 
the large cabinet table and the 
electric coffee urn shown in the 
background. The latter is used 
in connection with special meal 
work for the junior College. 


Social etiquette is stressed in 
the High School groups and 
plenty of opportunity given for 
practice in the serving of in- 
formal and formal meals 


























































Child care is an important part 
of the Home Economics course 
and the girls receive full in- 
struction in caring for, feeding, 
dressing and bathing a baby. 


cooking since the Academy has a large 
boarding school as well as a day school 
and it is possible to serve such foods in 
the dining rooms. Last year about five 
hundred quarts of vegetables, fruits and 
pickles were canned by the Foods classes 
for use in the school, and at Christmas 





time almost two hundred pounds of 
fruit cake were baked. Practice 
in catering and serving is gained 
through the preparation of special 
meals served at the Junior College 
where such affairs are a frequent 
occurrence. And once a_ year 
the combined Home Econom- 
ics classes give a formal 
dinner, planning the 
menu, buying the food, 
preparing it, arranging 
the table and even pay- 
ing the bills afterwards. 
When it comes time to 
serve the meal, the high 
school girls become 
guests and hostesses and 
the seventh and eighth 
grade girls act as wait- 
resses. 

Home economics 
courses include child 
care, clothing and foods. 





High School girls make 
slips, pajamas, smocks, ’ 
house dresses and one 

silk dress a year. They 

also learn to do three | 
different types of fancy 

work. In the grades, 

sewing includes making } 4 
aprons and tea towels 

for the cooking classes, 

and slips for themselves. | 








There is also a special 
class for boys organized 
by Sister M. Helen to meet the request 
of boys who were interested in scout 
work. 


Boys come in for 
their share of cook- 
ing, too, and this 





he class was organized 
~ as part of the re- 
al quirement for their 


scout work. 


ROBABLY few European countries 
a, richer treasures of folklore 
and folk art than Norway, saga land of 
the north. Even the most indifferent 
visitor to this stronghold of the old 
Norse gods, returns vaguely aware of 
the part heroic legend and ancient cus- 
tom play in a people’s growth. 

If you are a home economics teacher 
whose passion for peasant crafts and 
household arts lures you far from home, 
Norway is indeed your pilgrim land. 
With poets and sagas your guides to 
fabled islands and cities built by saints 
and kings, with a native mail steamer 
your adventure ship to coasts once ruled 
by Viking lords, you too, will follow the 
Norseman’s trail, gathering riches at 
every port. 

But before giving yourself over to 
fancied journeyings in the land of 
mountains, fjords and midnight sun, it 
will be well to turn your attention to 
such practical questions, as how to reach 
Norway, how to plan a coastal trip, 
what sights are important to a home 
economics teacher, what to wear, and 
how to budget 

There are several excellent ways of 
going to Norway. lates vary accord- 
ing to line and type of accommodation 
you may prefer to travel in a luxury 
ship or to take passage on a freighter 

The most direct route to Norway is 
via the Norwegian American Line; the 
Gdynia America and Swedish America 


Lines, like many others, offer extremely 


comfortable tourist accommodations. 
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Saga Shrines and Northern Seas 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


White Plains, New York 


For vagabond travelers, on the other 
hand, there are good, low-priced freight- 
ers operating to Belgium and Holland. 
From Dunkirque to Esbjerg, Denmark, 
by small steamer and thence to Copen- 
hagen by rail, costs approximately 
$23.00, while 


Copenhagen to 


second class rail from 
Zergen is about $27.00. 
The advantage of this route is that it 
more of 


gives everything for 


money 


your 
more ocean travel, more coun- 
tries, more pleasant travel adventures. 
The saving in passage is sufficient to fi- 
nance several additional days in Belgium 
or Holland, Copenhagen and Oslo. 
You will find that for about $350.00 
the American Scantic Line offers de- 
lightful accommodations with toilet and 
bath, three in a room, on luxurious small 
freighters operating between New York 
and Copenhagen. For no _ additional 
charge passengers are booked to Bergen 
by rail, with stop-off privileges. This 
affords one of the pleasantest and most 
comfortable ways of reaching Norway. 
For the kind of journey suggested in 
this article warm travel clothes will be 
needed. Twin sweaters and tweeds, a 
soft moisture proof hat, stout walking 
shoes, and some woolen stockings and 
warm underwear for points north, are 
essentials for comfort in many parts of 
Norway. Be sure to add to this outfit 
an umbrella and overshoes, a rain coat 
or, better still, a soft wool, rain repellent 








aie 
F Cink 





cape. <A cape is ideal for jaunts in Nor- 
way where, in the course of a single 
afternoon, you are likely to need it both 
for warmth and rain, not to mention for 
lap rug or cushion, Baggage should be 
reduced to a minimum, because travel 
in Norway involves many changes. A 
proportioned overnight bag 
and a small suitcase are sufficient lug- 


modestly 


gage to take with you on a coastal cruise 
as your steamer trunk may be stored at 
the ocean steamship line headquarters. 

10% is 
the usual tax on everything connected 


Taxes in Norway are high. 
vith a hotel. 10% service charge is 
added to the price of your room; 10% 
service tax is made on all food and 
drink; 10% 
everything. 
tour, such as outlined below, probably 


government tax goes on 
For this reason, an inclusive 


will be less expensive than seeing Nor- 
way “on your own.” 

Norwegian hotels are particularly 
good in Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim, 
as well as at some of the fashionable 
resorts. Elsewhere they are invariably 
clean and plain and they have comfort- 
able beds. Running water is unusual, 
but the chambermaid will supply you 
with hot water whenever desired. Be- 
sides Norwegian, German, and _ often 
French and English, are spoken even in 
remote mountain hotels. Everywhere 
guests are entertained with the exquisite 
hospitality so characteristic of the 
country. 

Norwegian food is plain and usually 


is good, even in rural districts. Fresh 
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cod steaks, salmon and pink mountain 
trout are among the countries specialties 
Goat’s milk cocoa is rich and nourishing 
and coffee invariably excellent. Fresh 
meats may be tough and greens scarce, 
but dairy products are plentiful and 
good. Native fladbréd, or hard rye 
crisp bread, is served with all meals. 

June and July are the best months for 
visiting Norway, as then the Midnight 
Sun is most beautiful and the long dra- 
matic nights at their best. From about 
May 15th until the end of July, however, 
the Midnight Sun is visible for all twen- 
ty-four hours, unless, of course, it is 
temporarily hidden by fog. 

Sankt Hans Aften, Saint John’s Eve, 
celebrated on the 23rd of June, when the 
sun reaches its full glory, is Norway’s 
great midsummer festival. Whether you 
are in Oslo or in some remote mountain 
village, you will enjoy this beautiful oc- 
casion. In Oslo’s Norsk Folkemuseum, 
as in some of the other open-air mu- 
seums, the historical significance of the 
day is fully preserved. In many rural 
districts, however, a little girl is chosen 
as midsummer queen. Village children, 
wearing flowers and dressed in native 
costume, crown her with flowers, or per- 
haps with a traditional bridal wreath, 
and lead her through the village streets. 

While children are celebrating the fes- 
tival after their own fashion, older folk 
deck small boats with flowers and go out 
on the fjords to view the Sankthansbal, 
or Saint John’s bonfires, that have been 
lighted far up on the mountain sides. 
These fires, made from tar-soaked bar- 
rels and heavy logs, are visible for miles 
around. As the fires blaze the young 
people sing from their boats, and later 
young and old join in folk dances in 
honor of Sankt Hans. 


Any Norwegian tour rightfully should 
begin in Oslo because there, as nowhere 
else, the country’s historical and folk 
background can be studied. Situated 
among the beautifully wooded slopes of 
Oslofjord, the eleventh century city of 
Harald Haardraade today is the most 
modern in all Norway. The old city, 
swept by fire, disappeared long ago, but 
much of its ancient tradition continues 
to the present day. Images of Saint 
Hallvard, patron of Oslo, still appear 
in the city’s arms, and his day is cele- 
brated on May 15th. 

Oslo is filled with interesting sights. 
You will want to spend several days 
there, preparatory to traveling north- 
ward. The Museum of Industrial Art, 
with its fine collections of old glass, sil- 
ver, copper and bronze, its historical 
furniture and fine porcelains; the His- 
torical Museum with its northern an- 
tiquities and ethnographical treasures; 
the National Museum, famous for works 
by J. C. Dahl, Edvard Munch and other 
Norwegian painters, all are sources of 
great enjoyment. But if you can do but 
one thing in all Oslo, take the small 
steamer off Piperviken Pier and visit 
the little peninsula of Bygdéy, home of 
the Norsk-Folkemuseum, Norway's most 
famous outdoor museum. 

The Norsk-Folkemuseum tells the 
country’s story in terms of her ancient 
buildings, native costumes and_ highly 
developed peasant arts. The museum is 
a collection of everything, in fact, that 
serves to illustrate Norway’s cultural 
development. Seventy-five ancient build- 
ings, brought together from many differ- 
ent parts of the country, have been set 
in natural surroundings. Houses from 
the same section are grouped together, 
so it is easy to form vivid mental pic- 


A typical Lapp sod home in northern Norway in a village which has been little 
affected by modern progress. (Photographs by courtesy of Norwegian Travel Information Bureau.) 
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Peasant costumes from Voss show the traditional} 
pins and belt buckles, the embroidered bodices and! 
linen aprons with Hardanger embroidery inserts.| 


tures of Hallindal, Setersdal, or Tele 
mark, for example, without having 
actually visited these valleys. 

One of the most remarkable buildings 
is the 13th century Raulandsstuen, the 
oldest wooden dwelling in Norway. In 
a house such as this saga heroes lived 
and feasted and recited tales of mighty 
deeds. The lofty hall is dimly illumine 
through a smoke hole in the roof. The 
floor is of beaten clay \ long bench 
and a table are the only articles of fur- 
niture, while the door is ornamented 
with runic inscriptions and rich carvings 
of ancient origin. 

} 1 


Another of the most significant build 


ings is the ancient stav, or “dragor 
church, transplanted from Gol, in Hal 
lindal This church, dating from the 
year 1100, typifies the so-called “dragon” 


churches, of which possibly 300 remai: 


in Norway. The sloping timber roots 
bristle with fierce dragon head orna 
mentations, reminiscent of the carved 
prows of Viking ships. Ship builders 
were the finest carpenters in medieval 
Norway, so it is easy to believe that 
these windowless, pagoda-like worshy 
houses were fashioned at the hands 
skilled, master ship builders 

With the mention of ships you wil 
recall two of Byedoy’s greatest treas 


ures, the Gokstad and Oseberg ships, 
both dating from about the 9th century 
With the discovery of 1 
which served as tombs of a great wat 


se vessels, 


rior and of a queen, an entirely new light 


was shed on Viking life ond customs; 


for buried in the graves of the dead 
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Department of Home Economics, N. E. A. 
Meets in Cleveland, Ohio 


OUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
formed the theme for the seven- 
teenth semi-annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25th. A 
full and very interesting program car- 
ried this theme through all of the fields 
touching on home economics education 
and was well received by a large audi- 
ence of home economics teachers and su- 
pervisors. The main speaker on the 
morning program was Dr. Harry N. 
Holmes, head of the Department of 
chemistry at Oberlin College who told 
how “a scientist looks at the health 
foundations”, basing his talk on the re- 
lation of vitamins to the nutritional 
needs of individuals. It was an informal 
and enlightening talk and included a 
resume of the history of vitamins from 
the studies made by Dr. Eichman in 
1897 up (or down) to the present day. 
He described in a graphic manner the 
effect of various vitamin deficiencies on 
the human system, for example the re- 
cent discovery that lack of vitamin A, 
or a deficiency of it, may cause a form 
of night-blindness that is responsible for 
many motor accidents, and stressed the 
necessity for using ample amounts of 
vitamin A in the diets of men and wom- 
en whose occupations involve consid- 
erable eye strain. The tone of the di- 
gestive tract depends on the intake of 
vitamin B; vitamins B, and C are neces- 
sary to prevent scurvy; people who are 
allergic to certain foods or who are on 
allergy diets often need to supplement 
their vitamin supply, especially vitamin 
C; deficiency of vitamin C weakens the 
capillary walls, and is one of the causes 
for dental caries; we must depend on 
irradiated foods largely for our supply 
of vitamin D as there is very little of 
this supplied in any normal foods; vita- 
mins A-C and G in more than ordinary 
amounts are needed nowadays in order 
to live longer and better—these are a 
few of the main points brought out in 
Dr. Holmes’ talk 
Dr. Helen A. 


department of home economics at West- 


Hunscher, head of the 


ern Reserve University, led the discus- 
sion of Dr. Holmes’ talk and pointed out 
the necessity for humanizing the study 
of nutrition through stories of real life 

for instance the care used in the selec 
tion of food for the Byrd Polar Ex- 
pedition and the results of that care 
contrasted with the expeditions made in 
earlier days. One of the duties of a 
home economist is to teach people to 
buy an adequate diet in the grocery store 
through a wise selection of the pro 
tective foods and to teach them how to 
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retain the vitamins in foods by proper 
handling and cooking, Dr. Hunscher de- 
cried the excessive sale of vitamin prod- 
ucts—pills, capsules, etc.—on the market 
today and said that an overconsumption 
of vitamin pills opened up the danger of 
having people forget other dietary neces- 
sities—minerals, proteins, etc. 

An integrated program as a founda- 
tion or a need for developing an inte- 
grated personality formed the main plank 
in a talk given by Norma Albright of 
the University High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Albright defined an “inte- 
grated person” as one who is “well-bal- 
anced, thinks intelligently and knows 
where to get the answers to his prob- 
lems”. We need, in our schools, to de- 
velop a “philosophy of democracy”, said 
Miss Albright, in order to “develop per- 
sonalities to live in our present day so- 
ciety. An integrated program works 
toward this end and aids students in re- 
construction of social values. She pointed 
out that there will be no overlooking of 
important points in the teaching pro- 
gram when the students and teachers 
plan and evaluate their work together 
and made a plea for “personalized teach- 
ing”. For example, a unit “how our 
community is fed” involves work by the 
whole school which may be blocked out 
by the same home economics teacher 
and her students and relates directly to 
facts of daily living. Home economics 
contributes to general education, to vo- 
cational education, and to education for 
home living: this constitutes a challenge 
to home economics teachers to develop 
new ways of measuring the results of 
what they are doing. 

Helen Judy 


American Home Economics Association, 


Bond, president of the 


spoke briefly at the luncheon meeting, 
and the speakers were introduced by 
Miss Dorothy Jones, supervisor of home 
economics in the Cleveland Public 
Schools. These included Miss Elizabeth 
Dyer, University of Cincinnati, who 
spoke on “The 
Esthetic Foundation Through a Knowl- 
edge of Textiles and Design”, and Miss 


Development of an 


Blanche Harvey, Western Reserve Uni- 


versity, on “A Practical Foundation 


Through a Knowledge of Consumer 
Education”. 

Art experiences differ according to 
individual sensibilities and reactions, 
said Miss Dyer, and the home economics 
teacher can contribute to the develop- 
ment of an aesthetic appreciation of art 
through a study of clothing, textiles, and 
historic costume. The cultivation of 
taste is the beginning of art apprecia- 
tion but even this must be based on in 
dividual reactions and not on the dog- 


matic pronouncements of the teacher. 
As a result of wrong training, or a lack 
of training, many “people wear a mask 
of culture, but culture never becomes a 
part of themselves”. Miss Dyer men- 
tioned the value of a study made by 
Miss Jacobson on “Aesthetic Apprecia- 
tion Through Costume Design” as an 
aid to teachers and students. 

Dr. Freda G. Winning, president of 
the department, presided at the annual 
banquet and told of the growth of the 
department from its first meeting in 
Cleveland ten years ago. Guests at the 
banquet included many school administra- 
tors from all parts of the country and 
the program further carried out the 
“foundations of American 
education”. Miss Edna Amidon, Chief 
of the Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice, U.S. Office of Education, said that 
“sovernment looks at home economics 
as a foundation in American education 
and has faith in the contribution it can 
make in bettering home and family life”. 
Home economics teaching, she said, more 
than any other subject, offers experi- 


theme of 


ence in democratic procedures. She 
spoke of the four demonstration centers 
that have been set up in different sec- 
tions of the country as community cen- 
ters in education for home and family 
life—one in nearby Columbus, Ohio. 

Another speaker, Mr. Mark Schinerer, 
assistant superintendent of Cleveland 
Junior High Schools, said that the pur- 
pose of education in the junior high 
schools is general, not vocational, and 
should aim to “teach all the children of 
all the people the things they should 
know”. Homemaking ability is neces- 
sary and has its place near the top of 
the list. If the home is losing its ef- 
fectiveness in present day society (as we 
often hear said) then the challenge to 
the Homemaking Department is to 
make homemaking so desireable as a 
career that more girls will be interested 
in it.” In Cleveland, home economics is 
required of all seventh and eighth grade 
girls four periods a week. Mr. E. J. 
Bryan, assistant superintendent of Sen- 
ior High Schools in Cleveland, empha- 
sized the point that there should not be 
two kinds of home economics—school- 
home economics and home-home eco 
nomics. Both boys and girls need train 
ing in the making of a home and in the 
building of foundations for home and 
family life—such training should cer 
tainly be a part of senior high school 
program. 

The next meeting of the Department 
of Home Economics, N.E.A., will be 
in San Francisco, July 2-6. 
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Part IlII—+Modern Worsteds 


OTH woolens and worsteds are im- 
B portant in fashion news. Woolens 
are woven from yarns spun from short 
fibers which cross and intermingle in 
every direction. Examples of woolens 
are tweeds, rough cheviots, jerseys, ker- 
seys and other rough textured fabrics. 

Worsteds, on the other hand, are spun 
from long fibers that have been combed 
to lie straight and parallel. Among the 
worsteds are crepes, gabardines, smooth 
cheviots, tropicals and others. 

While woolens and worsteds each 
meet a definite textile need, they pos- 
sess quite different characteristics which 
you will want to understand in order to 
be able to buy wool goods intelligently 
and get value for your money. Let’s 
compare sample swatches of cheviot and 
tweed. The two threads tell part of the 
story. The woolen yarn is light and 
fluffy and if you stretch it, it will 
break easily. Worsted yarn is 
smooth and compact and tightly 
twisted, and you'll have to stretch 
harder to break it. Generally 
speaking, worsted is stronger and 
more durable than woolen. 

Now if you will put two 
equally heavy weights (small 
flatirons would do) in the cen- 
ter of the two pieces of cloth, 
then pick up each piece by its 
corners and hang it, overnight, 
thus weighted, you will find in 
the morning that both fabrics 
have stood the test well, because 
wool has a high degree of ten- 
sile strength and elasticity. But 
the cheviot will have bagged un- 
der its weight even less than the 
tweed, because worsteds, being 
more tightly woven, hold their 
shape better than woolens. 

Woolens_ being soft and 
spongy, resist mussing and creas- 
ing better than worsteds. Wor- 
steds, being more compact, tailor 
better, 

Of the two pieces of cloth, the 
fuzzier tweed is the more likely 
to spot, but it won't show off its 
Spots so conspicuously as_ the 
cheviot. 

The tweed will have the great- 
er texture-appeal of the two. Its 
interesting unevenness and soft 
wooly nap attract your fingers 
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Contrast of worsted and woolen yarns 

shown above (magnified). First and sec- 

ond are of wool: third and fourth of 
worsted. 


Wool marks a high fashion note for all times 


the year. 
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By Gladys Winegar 
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New York City 


like a magnet. The cheviot is more ex 
actly and intricately woven, and shows 
up its weave more clearly. There is a 
saying that “woolens are made in the 
finish, worsteds are made in the loom,” 


but actually one might go even further 
and say that worsteds are made in the 
combing and spinning. 

To get a_ better understanding of 
worsted fabrics we might take a flying 
trip to a New England mill that has 
grown up from the soil in its present 
location since 1865. It’s a strange thing 
about wool manufacture that you cannot 
transplant a mill and retain the original 
quality of its product. Manual skill and 
judgment are bred in the bone, handed 
down from father to son. But even more 
important, pride of craft, a spirit of co- 
operation and trustworthy service, de- 
veloped over a period of years these 
are as essential in producing fine 
fabrics as excellent fleeces and 
modern machinery. 

But on with our trip. First we 
visit the sorting room. Here are 
great bags of wool from West- 
ern plains and Texas prairies, 
from South America, Australia, 
South Africa... all over the 
world, in fact. We watch the ex- 
perts select the desirable parts 
of each fleece and discard the 
poor parts. The-best parts are 
from the shoulders and sides. 

By examining the fleeces and 
individual fibers, the expert can 
tell whether the sheep grazed in 
the open or were housed in a 
barn, whether drought conditions 
or plentiful grazing prevailed, 
whether the sheep were healthy 
or sickly. 

Next we get a glimpse of the 
mill’s museum and a_ strange 
sight it is! Trophies from all 
the wool growing countries ap 
pear here. The shepherd’s horn, 
strange looking pipes and to 
bacco pouches, knives, sheep's 
bells, hats, snakes, stones, tools 
In many cases these things are 
dropped into the wool bags ac 
cidentally but the stones and 
heavy implements are put in for 
added weight! 


(Continued on page 130) 
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“HE cafeteria of our Junior-Senior 
‘T High School, Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, came to prominence in June, 1938, 
because it showed a small profit for the 
year. With the exception of the equip- 
ment, our school lunch room is self- 
sustaining, including paying the Direc- 
tor’s salary. 

The cafeteria was started in April, 
1925, to provide the pupils with a light 
lunch of sandwiches, soup and milk. 
Mrs. Marion G. Blake, graduate dietitian 
of Pratt Institute, was appointed direc- 
tor, and under her supervision equip- 
ment was purchased and the old gym- 
nasium converted into a lunch room. It 
soon became evident that more substan- 
tial food than that originally planned 
was in demand and with some slight ad- 
dition in equipment the service was ex- 
panded. Today about 450 students are 
served a hot meal every school day. 
Though the room is fairly large, with a 
newly inlaid hard-rubber floor and noise- 
proof ceiling, its equipment is not as 
up-to-the-minute as that to be found in 
many schools today. Yet, despite this 
handicap, Glen Ridge has attained an 
enviable record for managing its cafe- 
teria 

The idea since the inception of the 
cafeteria has been to make a balanced 
meal available at a cost of 25 cents, and 
to do this without profit or loss to the 
Board of Education. But the experience 
of most Boards is that the cafeteria as 
a business proposition is always in the 
red. I venture to say that our position 
in the black is somewhat unique. All 
credit for this status is due to the di- 
rector, Mrs. Blake 
ending June, 1938, a profit of $60.13 was 


During the year 


made. This was accomplished by an im- 
proved cost accounting system, simpli- 
fication of dishes served and an_ in- 
creased unit of sale 

We have a small school, 323 being en 
rolled in the Junior, and 310 in the 
Senior School \bout 50 pupils living 
near the school go home for lunch. Ap- 
proximately 450 trays are served each 
day, including in these 150 plate-lunches 
costing 10 or 15 cents each. This num- 
ver increases to as high as 250 when 
something especially popular is served, 
such as frankfurters or hamburgers 
The frankfurters served are of an ex 
cellent quality, skinless and are only 
served occasionally as a concession to 
children’s tastes. Vegetable plates are 
very popular with the students and 


spinach and carrots are favorites on 
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A School Cafeteria That Pays Its Way 


By Elizabeth A. Mortimer 


Chairman of Cafeteria Committee 
Glen Ridge High School 





This kitchen at Glen Ridge High School prepares approximately 450 hot meals 
each day. 


plate combinations. Vegetable soup 
reigns supreme favorite in the soup 
line. Chocolate milk outsells other bev- 
erages four to one. Those children who 
bring lunch from home usually supple- 
ment it with soup, milk, ice cream, etc. 
The lunch room has a seating capacity 
of about 250, so that it is necessary that 
the pupils Junch in three “shifts.” 

Last year one great improvement was 
made by advancing the seventh grade 
lunch hour so that the youngest children 
might have the lunch room to them- 
selves, thus making it possible to en- 
courage them in better food habits. The 
supervision of the food habits is not 
limited to those of the seventh grade, 
however. Mrs. Blake concerns herself 
with this problem for all the pupils be- 
cause of its importance to the health 
and well being of the children. With 
the younger children greater success in 
directing the selection of good lunches 
has been attained by grading each tray 
by means of different colored slips. 

The employment of workers is entirely 
in Mrs. Blake’s hands. We operate with 
a staff of four full time and one part 
time worker and give student assistants 
during the hour and one-quarter that 
lunches are served. A general cook and 
assistant prepare the hot dishes, a pastry 


cook is also a general worker, and the 
woman who specializes in salads also 


helps with general work. A dish washer 
rounds out the adult staff. Of five pupil 
workers employed, one serves ice cream; 
one waits on the teachers in the home 
economics kitchen, which serves as their 
dining room; two wash dishes, and one 
serves as cashier. Our student assist- 
ants receive 20 cents a day for lunch 
plus $1.00 a week, which has proved 
more inspiring than giving them more 
for lunch and no money. 

Mrs. Blake has developed a cost ac- 
counting system that has proven very 
successful. The food service is divided 
into four departments with one of each 
of the full time workers responsible for 
the preparation and sale of the food 
under her care. She records on typed 
sheets the number of portions of food 
prepared for that day’s consumption, 
adding any specials that may have been 
made. As soon as luncheon is over she 
records the number of portions left. 
Then, from each girl’s sheet Mrs. Blake 
compiles a daily record which shows the 
number of portions of each food sold. 
Thus an immediate check is possible on 
A check 


and record of the popularity of the 


the amount of food left over. 


dishes and a running inventory of perish- 
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able food on hand may also be obtained. 

Suggestions concerning the cafeteria 
are encouraged from the pupils, teach- 
ers and parents. The parents are urged 
to have lunch at the school. During the 
fall and winter months, there are class 
teas for the mothers, given by the Home 
and School Association. At these, re- 
freshments are served in the cafeteria, 
the director is present, she talks to the 
mothers, and she answers questions. 
The mothers see on the menu _ board 
what is to be served the next day. 

A typical menu served in the Glen 
Ridge High School follows: 


MENU 

SOUP 

BSS ani oT a 05 

Cream of asparagus .......... ote 2. ae 
SPECIAL 

Roast turkey sandwiches ............  .10 

PVCOSING “GRE QUOTE 600668 6k eck sas .05 

Buttered fresh carrots ....... ligusice Se 
SANDWICHES 

RONNIE MIM OMIME 4.55.5 0015 0-0-4 0KLaG-O a oe" .05 

TOE Scene es eve alxotw a bees , ae 

POMNUG GRIUUT 354 6 is cc bales kes cen .05 

eRe e lk cc cecs ay Sakha ranean nts .05 

Re Ts ais nc artis a 9s oie Glare eae 6. 5le 05 
SALADS 

Pear, cream cheese and nut..........  .15 

Mixed vegetable .............00. soe. wee 
DESSERTS 

2 ee ae Silla Bie bie .05 

RPRIEL BUGGIOE: hi66.6c.cS.0s cclvnesc ue Cee 

Apple charlotte ....'........ eatesicoey |e 

POMDEMNINS itis oSa any vag cas casa uNs 10 

Gingerbread... ig ere is oa 
BEVERAGES 

1 ee ae ‘ a) ae 

Chocolate milk . Me ree 6 oe 

Fruit juice ..... etre eee 

Orange juice .... i= ti 

lomato juice ..... es er sa >) 208 


We have a very comprehensive book- 
keeping system which was set up by the 
school auditor and Mrs. Blake. This 
shows at the close of the month how 
much was spent for salaries, general ex 
pense (gas, supplies, etc.), laundry, pa 


per, meats, vegetables, groceries, bread 
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and crackers, milk, ice cream and candy. 

As chairman of the Cafeteria Commit- 
tee (there is one other member of the 
committee who works with me) I find 
there is little to do but cooperate with 


Three lunch periods take care of 
students. Approximately 
150 plate lunches are served 
each day in a total of 450 


lunches. 





The dining room (below) has 
recently been equipped with an 
inlaid hard-rubber floor and a 
noise-proof ceiling 


the director and keep the Board in 
formed at its regular meetings, of the 
financial success or failure of our proj 
ect, which for the first two months of 
this year (1939) is also in the black. 





Training Restaurant Workers 


OISE, neatness, cleanliness, and a 
| well-groomed appearance plus per- 
sonality are the qualities most stressed 
in selecting students for The Restaurant 
Cafeteria Service Course given at Mur- 
rell Dobbins Vocational School, accord- 
ing to Miss Catherine Grant in the News 
Letter published by the Division of 
Home Economics of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. In addition they must 
pass an intelligence test and be gradu- 
ated from a junior high school. After 
being accepted, these pupils are given a 
medical examination which permits them 
to obtain a food handler’s license. 

At present there is a class of fifty 
boys and girls divided into a beginning 
and an advanced group boys con 
stitute one-fourth of the total enroll 
ment. The beginners learn table service 
and the fundamentals of quantity cook 
ing, and gradually develop standards 
The advanced pupils prepare the faculty 
luncheon and manage the faculty dining 
room. Since the kitchen is not yet fully 
equipped, the food is prepared in the 
home economics room in one and a halt 


hours. The menu consists of soups, 


salads, sandwiches made to order, and 
desserts. The average number served is 
sixty, although eighty have been served 
in a single day. Each boy or girl works 
at one assignment for two weeks and 
then rotates. In this way he receives a 
well-rounded training and at the same 
time finds out what special capacities he 
has and in what part of the work he is 
most efficient. 

The dining-room laboratory gives ac 
tual experience for hostess, waiter, 
waitress, bus boy, and cashier Each 
waiter or waitress has one square table 
which seats six and a round table which 
seats four, thus giving him both types 
of trade experience. 

The course is planned in units. Each 
pupil advances at his own rate of speed 
Each keeps his own progress card and 
works until his product reaches the de 
sired standard. This is a splendid field 
for individualized instruction, where each 
may develop his special abilities. Some 
excel in pastry, some in waiting, others 
in salads Generally, the girls have 
more poise; the boys are more. self 


conscious, 
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ETHODS effective in promoting 
good eating customs in the school 


lunchroom were investigated or “ex- 
plored” by the Committee on Health 
Promotion appointed by the Food Serv- 
1937-38. 


The vast field covered by this general 


ice Directors’ Conference in 


assignment included in its investigation 
such items as: 

Noises in the lunchroom—Smith and 
f 60 
the peristaltic activity 


Laird at Colgate showing that noise ¢ 


decibels inhibitec 
of the stomach. 

The thoroughness of cooking to destroy 
harmful bacteria, together with the ne- 
cessity for preserving vitamins destroyed 
by heat. 

The need for serving pasteurized milk 
to protect the school child not only from 
hone tuberculosis but also septic sore 
throat and undulant fever. 

The protection of the school child from 
colds by excusing lunchroom workers for 
two days at the onset of a cold. 

The concentration on greater use of a 
single protective food, such as the Con- 
necticut group developed with chocolate 
milk and school lunch bread, and such as 
the Massachusetts group are working on 
for the greater use of vegetables in plate 
lunches. A study of the “newer econom- 
ics’ brought out b Miss Sweeny and 
Dr. Nourse at the July Home Economics 
meeting, actually being demonstrated in 
Springfield, Masachusetts, where reduction 
in the prices of well balanced plate lunches 
resulted in such an increase in the number 
of sales that the lunchroom could cut 


prices. 

Of course, we are all agreed that the 
primary way of building eating customs 
is the attractive service of good-tasting, 
well-cooked nutritious foods at low cost. 
This is the most important part of the 
manager’s job, and most managers are 
working on it. 

We decided we 


trends as to how managers are working 


would try to find 


with boys and girls, the rest of the 
school people, and the parents to bring 
better results, and to discover where 
children are finding the “why” of a good 
lunch for themselves. 

And so the questionnaire.’ The man- 
ager offers the lunch and sets the table, 
but the boy or girl chooses. How is he 
learning to decide? Are boy and girl 
leaders showing the way for better 
lunches? 

The questionnaires proved of only 
sight interest from a statistical stand 

* Chairman of Committee on Health Promo- 
tion of Food Service Directors’ Conference. 
Report given at meeting November, 1938, in 
Rochester, New York. 

'The Committee sent out a questionnaire 
to school cafeteria managers early in the year, 
asking for information on points covered in this 


report, 
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Building Good 








unchroom 


By Mary Spaulding* 


Nutritionist, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health 


point, but gave very helpful ideas. We 
tried to divide them into towns with 
lunches for less than 500 students and 
cities giving lunches to more than 500 
students. 

About half the schools in communities 
contributing questionnaires are now giv- 
ing a unit in nutrition. The smaller 
towns more generally include a unit on 
the school lunch. This subject is taken 
up in about one-half the science courses, 
one-third to one-fourth of the physical 
education courses (more nutrition being 
given in towns than in cities under this 
subject), in four-fifths of the home eco- 
nomics classes, and in one-third to one- 
half of the hygiene courses. Many note 
great numbers of students not receiving 
any instruction in nutrition. Most of 
this work was given in the 9th and 10th 
some in the 7th and &th. A few 
managers did report some work in the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 


grades 


(Was this because many of the man- 
agers were in high schools and not in 
elementary schools?) 

Very few reported that a school activ- 
ity in nutrition was given for the whole 
student body. 

More towns than cities note that they 
had brought about an increase in the 
use of the separate protective foods 
For instance, 

One-half of the towns and only one- 
third of the cities had increased the 
use of milk and dark breads. 

One-fourth of the towns and one- 
fifth of the cities increased the use 
of fruit. 

One-half of the towns and one-third 
of the cities reported an increase in 
vegetables. 

One-third of the small towns de- 
creased the use of resale foods, but 
none of the cities accomplished this. 


One city manager wrote that individ- 
uals cannot be helped to select when 
there are more than 300 students in the 
lunchroom. 

The present teaching seemed to help 
but did not carry over for a long period. 
In small towns there was a 50% increase 
in the use of protective foods the year 
the unit (on nutrition) was given, and 
only 10% the year after the unit was 
taught. In cities there was a 16% in- 
crease the year the unit was taught. 

The majority of the managers report 
they were especially careful to furnish 


Eating Customs in the 





protective foods when the units were 
being taught. We wondered if they all 
knew when the teachers were giving 
these units. 

One-half of the towns reported lunch- 
es for elementary school children in 
a separate room from older children— 
cities a smaller proportion. (Many city 
schools do not have lunches for ele- 
mentary grades.) Few of the schools 
in the larger cities were helping children 
with suggestions for packed lunches or 
Managers said they 
did not have time. Some, however, said 


for supplements. 


they were starting this work and were 
interested in it. At any rate the ques- 
tionnaires showed gaps in the education 
of the children, especially of the boys. 

Individual managers reported success- 
ful activities with students, the most in- 
teresting contributions from the ques- 
tionnaire, as follows: 


I. Ways managers are giving atten- 
tion to individual needs: 

Taking care of undernourished children and 

those with dietary problems. 

Individual conferences with hard-to-manage 

students. 

Helping students to plan packed lunches. 

Calling on physician, nurse, and nutritionist 

to help with individual problems of pocke:- 

book or health. 


II. Ways managers are encouraging 
the group to purchase more valuable 
foods: 


Orienting new students to lunchroom. 

Interesting student government and_ other 

clubs in the foods served—size of portions, 

the amount of milk served—with the re- 
sulting large increase in sales. 

Having a box in which the students might 

request dishes to be served or make other 

suggestions. 

Offering to buy back a serving of a new 

healthful dish if the student does not like it. 

Correlating the children’s studies with special 

menus. For example, when studying Egypt, 

using dates and wheat in the menu. 

Radioing announcements on daily specials. 

Checking trays as the children pass through 

the line. 

III. Ways managers are displaying 
their wares to promote better buyman- 
ship: 

Arranging vegetable plates for color com- 

binations, using fresh or fresh frozen vexe 

tables. 

Giving protective foods free. 

Selling green salads for one or two cents. 

Selling milk with planned combinations at 


lower cost. 


IV. How managers are drawing in 

other school people to help them: 
Using a questionnaire on food selection and 
ways students might cooperate leads to more 
thoughtful choices and behavior in the 
lunchroom. 
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Radioing a quiz on lunch choices. 
Including articles in school papers and other 
papers. 

Making posters 
boards. 

Having the homemaking class assist in the 
preparation of some of the lunch items. 
Presenting a summary of a unit in the as- 
sembly to pupils of near grade levels. 


and notices for bulletin 


How to make the lunchroom teaching | 
nore effective elicited the following: 
with diversion of 
and for 


lunchrooms 
decorating 


Better 
funds for handwashing | 
facilities. | 
Integrated health programs for the 
school—not incidental. 

Giving managers who are 
nomics teachers suitable time for supervision. 
Getting a cooperative committee of students 


and teachers to work with the manager. 


also home eco- 


Evidently either parents of the high 
school students do not help much or 
have not been requested to help. This 
may be a gap in health protection. How- 
ever, the simple statement that the par- 
ents approve the lunchroom may mean 
much to the the 
Several managers inform parents what | 


support of manager. 


Some invite parents 
A very few send 


foods are offered. 
to eat at lunchrooms. 
home possible box lunch supplements. 
the the large 
does time to do 


say manager of 
lunchroom not 
this. Others say they are just starting 
to help with a hot dish supplement. Do 
managers want the indirect help of the 


Some 
have 


high school parent or not? They evi- 
dently wish the direct help of the ele- 
mentary school parent. Parents like to 
know how their home training is carry- 
ing over when their boy has his first op- 
one of his three 


portunity to choose 


meals a day. Do we give parents a 
fair chance? 

Now as to other school participation 
that the member 
of the school committee gives the most 
help to the lunchroom. One 
writes of meeting frequently with the 
Another manager has 


several note woman 


manager | 
school committee. 
just had appointed for her from the 
school committee an advisory committee 
of three Another manager 
says that, “The school committee has 


members. 


given me support at all times even in not 
interfering with the buying of milk.” | 

If, as Mary Hemmersbaugh stated in | 
“Aims of the Lunchroom” in The Na- 
Schools August, 1938, “The 
manager needs the backing and coopera- 
the superintendent, 
faculty, custodian, parents, and vendors, 


tion’s for 


tion of principal, 


as well as of the boys and girls them- 


Ww hole | 4 
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Better food 
at lower cost 











Every woman who is concerned 
with the problem that food prepara- 
tion presents is continually looking 
for new ways of combining inex- 
pensive, readily available staples in 
wholesome, nourishing dishes which 
will have eye appeal and taste appeal. 

Among the seventy tested rec- 
ipes in the new Pet Milk cook- 
book ‘Better Food at Lower Cost 
for 2 or 4 or 6,” you will find new 
and delicious flavor combinations 

novel treatments for well-known 
foods — unusual versions of con- 


selves”, and if as Dr. Minot stated at | ventional dishes — skillful touches 


meeting, “The future of 


mankind depends a great deal on what 


our Boston 
he chooses to eat”, we are hoping your 
generous exchanges in these school lunch 
questionnaires will show actual trends | 
in successful activities of managers to 
help bring physical stamina and emo- 
tional stability to boys and girls from | 
the school and the | 


some resources of 


home. 
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that transform old favorites int« 
new creations. But of greatest value 
isthe contribution which this unique 
collection of recipes makes in help- 
ing to put the much-needed quota 
of milk per person into the diet. 

By using Irradiated Pet Milk, it 
is possible easily to include an extra 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk 
plus vitamin D in dishes that taste 
better because of the milk they con- 
tain. Because Pet Milk is double-rich, 
it can be diluted with less than an 
equal amount of another liquid 
it can be used in place of cream 
—it will replace eggs and butter. 
And the result is better food at 
lower cost. 

Irradiated Pet Milk, with its extra 
vitamin D, still costs less generally 
than ordinary milk —far less than 
cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


feared ond Approvea 
w 63 


Please send me, free of charge, “Better 


Food at Lower Cost for 2 or 4 or 6.” 
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Coming Meetings 


The New York State Vocational As- 
sociation is holding its annual meeting 
in New York City on April 12th, 13th 
and 14th at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
The Department of Homemaking Edu- 



















































cation has planned a most interesting 
meetings and educational 
trips and demonstrations to commercial 


program of 








centers in New York City, in line with 
the general theme of the convention, 
“The Employer Speaks to Vocational 


Teachers,” 
The trips have been selected for their 


professional and educational value to 











teachers and it is desired that teachers 
sign up for each trip. For informa- 
tion concerning them, write to Miss 
Treva E. Kauffman, Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 

The Western Arts 
ing its 1939 convention at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, May 3rd to 6th, the theme of 
the convention being “The Arts Today 
and American Youth.” Many interesting 
exhibits have been planned and outstand- 


\ssociation is hold- 


ing speakers engaged for the general 


program. Section meetings have been 
arranged for the groups represented ir 
the Western 


\rts Association. Follow- 
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ing the convention a trip to the Tulip 
Festival at Holland, Michigan, has been 
arranged. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation will be held in San Antonio, Texas, 
from June 20th to 23rd, 1939. General 
chairman of the local committees is Miss 
Mildred Horton, vice-director and state 
home demonstration agent in the Texas 
Extension Service, College Station. 

The first general meeting will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium on Tues- 
day evening and will be open to the pub- 
lic. The speaker will be a nationally 
known authority in the field of mental 

| hygiene. The other general meeting will 
| come on Friday afternoon and will con- 
| sider “Newer Aids in Home Economics 
Educatron,” such as films, radio broad- 
casts, and various discussion techniques. 
On Friday, the Association will celebrate 


its thirtieth anniversary with a special 
luncheon. 

Group meetings will be arranged for 
members interested in the various divi- 
sions of the home economics field. In 
addition there will be professional and 


other sight-seeing trips, an outdoor sup- 


per, and many special luncheons and 


dinners. 
| The Gunter will be headquarters hotel 
| except for student club representatives, 


who will be at the Blue Bonnet. Most 
| of the sessions will be held in the 
Gunter and neighboring hotels. Regis- 


tration and exhibits will be at the Gunter. 


A Business-Consumer Relations Con- 
ference on Advertising and Selling Prac- 
tices—the first of its kind—will be held 
in Buffalo, New York, June 5-6, under 
the auspices of the National Associa- 
with 


tion of Better Business Bureaus 
the cooperation of business, consumers, 
and educational organiza- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
A very interesting program has _ been 
planned which includes representatives 
from of the above groups. For 
further information write to Mr. John 
N. Garver, Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York. 


The National Education 
will meet in San Francisco, California, 
July 2-6. For information regarding the 
program of the Department of Home 
Economics, write to Mrs. Edith Murphy, 


each 


Association 


supervisor of home economics, San Fran- 
Public watch for 
announcements in PRACTICAL 


cisco Schools, or 
further 


HoME EcoNomics. 

The Seventh World’s Poultry Con 
gress and Exposition will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 28-August 7. Th« 
will that will in 
terest home economists—there are to be 


program have much 


educational exhibits, trips and 
demonstrations as well as a well planned 


consumer program. 














Please Note: 


May 15, 1939 is the deadline for re- 
quests for educational material listed in 
our September 1938 number. Requests 
received after that date cannot be filled. 


“Walls Make the Room”—the book- 
let offered by the Wall Paper Institute 
in our September number is no longer 
available. The Institute writes us that 
the demand has exhausted two issues. 
If you have not received your copy, this 


is the reason. 





The United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., will supply 
on request a copy of its “Ordinance and 
Code Regulating Eating and Drinking 
Establishments”, as of March, 1938. 
This is especially valuable for home eco- 
nomics teachers who are interested in lo- 
cal restaurants, school cafeterias, etc., as 
it outlines the best practices to prevent 
disease transmission at its source. 

Four bulletins describing the best ways 
of using baking soda for various baked 
products are put out by the Research 
Test Kitchen of Church & Dwight Com- 
pany. These are called ‘How to Bake 
with Baking Soda and Orange Juice”; 
“With Baking Soda It’s Easy”; “How 
to Bake with Baking Soda and Chocolate 
or Cocoa”; and “How to Bake with 
Baking Soda and Lemon Juice”. 


Class Projects In 
Home Furnishing 


(Continued from page 107) 











ered best for our problem, It is im- 
portant in keeping the interest of the 
group that the decision should come 
from the girls rather than from the 
teacher. However, one of the quali- 
ties of a good teacher is the ability to 
influence a decision so tactfully that 
the girls feel the choice has been their 
own. Should we use our influence? 
How else can we, with a better under- 
standing of quality and color, raise the 
standards of the girls above those of 
their own homes? 

The third illustration you see is a 
corner of a teachers’ room in our own 
building. We found pale green walls, 
a green cot cover, and green Venetian 
blinds and started from that point. At 
the time we were unable to find suit- 
able draping material for the windows 
in our own town. The girls elected a 
committee of five and we made a Sat- 
urday trip to nearby Cleveland for our 
material. The girls were impressed by 
the model furnished rooms of the large 
department stores and thereafter led 
the class in interest in our own proj- 
ect. We selected wine colored draperies 
with a floral design of cream and 
green and the same pattern in yellow 
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cretonne we used for cushions, border 
ing them in a brown trim. We lined 
our draperies with heavy unbleached 
muslin and fastened brass hooks be- 
hind the triple pleats at the top. The 
ungainly chair in the picture is there 
to show you our success at re-uphol- 
stering the seat. Re-tying of springs, 
re-padding with moss, the applying of 
an unbleached muslin top and finally 
the brown cotton upholstering with its 
rayon braid trim all represent the ef- 
forts of one girl who was quite proud 
of her comfortable finished product 
a pride we all shared with her. 


All of these projects represent the 


laboratory part of our home furnish- 


ings unit. Color, design in furniture, 
fabric quality, efficient room arrange- 
ment were all included in our units 
but where they could be approached 
with a real problem to be solved the 
interest was greater. 

If you find your girls taking their 
friends to see the room they have 
“fixed up,” if your fellow teachers ex 
press their appreciation to you for 
more color and comfort in their sur- 
roundings, if the mothers are grateful 
for the girls’ increased interest in their 
home surroundings then you may feel 


that your efforts are worthwhile 
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q*OR SLICED PINEAPPLE of marvelous flavor .. . 
flawless, the pick of the crop... be sure to 


ask for Libby’s when you buy. 


Libby’s has been famous for years as the kind 
with selected slices only. It is grown in Hawaii, 
on Libby’s own plantations; cut and packed 


just when it’s full field-ripe. 


Other delicious forms of pineapple Libby 
packs in Hawaii: Crushed, Tidbits, Juice, Long 


Slices, Golden Chunks, 
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Saga Shrines and 
Northern Seas 
page 115) 


(Continued from 


were found many of the c:othes, imple- 
ments and articles of daily use in 9th 
century Norway. 

While in Oslo you may wish to pur- 
chase some of the hand woven tapestries 
and wood carvings, embroieries and 
other crafts for which the country is 
noted. Den Norske Husfliedsforening, 
45 Karl Johans Gade, a government-sup- 
ported center of native handwork, sells 
beautiful articles at reasonable prices. 


CANNED FOODS? 


The city’s various markets—the flower 
market, the fruit and vegetable market, 
the cattle and the fish markets—are all 
points of interest. These markets are 
picturesque and teeming with drama. 
They tell more about Norway than all 
the guide books in the world. 

From Oslo you take the eleven and a 
half hour trip to Bergen, via the famous 
Bergensbanan, It carries you across 
picturesque Hallingdal, noted for old 
dances, old costumes and quaint folk 
ways; through Haugastol and 
Finse, internationally known centers of 
skiing and winter sports; through aus- 
tere mountains and through one hundred 


Gjielo, 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW sook or Facts 


...l’s FREE! 


@ Would you like a ready refer- 
ence book that gives facts about the 
canning procedures and dietetic 
values of a wide variety of canned 
foods? 


Then send for your free copy of 
this new 72-page, beautifully illus- 
trated book—prepared especially 
for home economists and dieti- 
cians. It gives much valuable in- 
formation about the preparation 
and canning, dietetic values and 
uses of over sixty popular canned 
foods. 

More than that, the appendix con- 
tains basic information you'll find 
useful in your teaching or lectur- 
ing. Approved by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical 
Association. Mail post card on page 
| for your free copy. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We Manufacture Cans > We Do No Canning . 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


and ninety-nine tunnels! Finally you 
come to Bergen, picturesquely set among 
its seven hills. 

From Bergen you probably will want 
to travel northward on one of the many 
small coastal mail express steamers that 
maintain a daily service for Norway’s 
western coast towns and villages. A\l- 
though most of these steamers do not 
enter the fjords, they all follow the 
inside coast route, thus enabling the 
visitor to study both coast and islands 
at the same time. Opportunity is given, 
at slight extra cost, to make many fasci- 
nating inland excursions by motor or 
boat. Among special attractions of this 
nature are the climb to the top of North 
Cape and the visit to a Lapp encamp- 
ment. 

The coastal mail steamer probably of- 
fers the most practical way of studying 
Norwegian life at close range. Yet the 
cost is extremely modest. A twelve day 
round trip cruise from Bergen to Kir- 
kenes amounts to but $92.00, including 
government taxes, meals and tips, while 
an extra allowance of $8.00 or $10.00 
covers all the side trips you may wish 
to take. 

Five coastal companies operate a daily 
express mail service between Bergen, 
North Cape and Kirkenes. The cruise 
price for all of the coastal mail steam- 
Accommodations are 


ers is the same. 
| clean and comfortable, food and service 
| good.* 
3efore leaving Bergen you will want 
to do some browsing. The Hanseatic 
| Museum on the German Quai gives a re- 
markable picture of life in the Hansa 
| period, while the Quai itself recalls many 
| dramatic moments in Bergen’s checkered 
| career. 
| 3ergen is a lovable old town, despite 
| the many gibes it receives on account of 
its heavy rainfall. Unreasonable people 
| insist that it rains in Bergen three hun- 
| dred and sixty days in a year. Experi- 
| ence teaches that, although it may be 
wise to carry an umbrella, no amount 
of rain can dampen the spirits of its 
| kindly inhabitants or mar the beaut) 
of the great harbor, with its hundreds 
of vessels and gaily painted fishing boats. 
Bergen in 


Your mail steamer leaves 


the evening. A little past noon on the 
following day you will be in Alesund, a 
city built on two islands, divided by a 
body of water called Ale Sund, or Eel 
Sound. its fame 
as a center for fish and fish oils, hold 
indulging in 


\lesund, aside from 
| terrible warning to those 
too much good Norwegian smorgasbord 
Rollo the Walker once lived here, in a 
| castle to the south, 
name of the Walker, it is said, when he 


Rollo earned the 
became too huge to ride his horse! 


* It is wise to make accommodations for coas 
al cruises well in advance through the Scan 
dinavian Travel Bureau, 28 West 48th St., Ne 
York City, which will also give you informati 
regarding the various coastal companies 
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Less than four hours from Alesund 
is Molde, called by Bjérnson, “the city 
of flowers,” because here, as elsewhere in 
Norway, roses and many other varieties 
of wild and cultivated flowers grow on 
a giant scale. 

The steamer next approaches Trond- 
heim, ancient capital of the north. 

Founded by King Olav Tryguesson in 
about 997, it is one of Norway’s great 
saga shrines. According to one legend, 
Olav threw himself into the waves from 
the prow of his ship when he was at- 
tacked by his enemies. People said he 
had not died, and that some day he 
would return. According to Longfellow, 


however: 


“.. the young grew old and gray 
But never by night or day 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again.” 


Although never seen again, Olav still 
lived on in the hearts of his people. He 
was succeeded by Olav Haraldsson, who 
ruled from 1015 until 1028, introduced 
Christianity into Norway, consolidated 
the kingdom and later was canonized. 
Each year, on June 29th, the anniversary 
of the saint’s death, Olosk, or Saint 
Olav’s Day, is observed. Annual vespers 
are held in the Trondheim cathedral, 


while special celebrations take place in- 


the Folk Museum of Trondheim, as well 
as in other parts of Norway. 

On the way to the Arctic Circle, some 
230 miles north of Trondheim, you pass 
the fabled islands of Torghatten, the 
hat pierced by a hole; Alstendy, home 
of the Seven Sister mountains, and 
Heslmannéy, the giant on horseback. 
Legend says that once these great rocks 
were giants. They were turned to stone, 
however, by the magic art of the giant 
rider’s disappointed lady love. 

\s the steamer sails northward, many 
places of interest are passed, including 
Létka, home of countless eider ducks; 
Bod6, near which Hamsun laid the set- 
ting for his Growth of the Soil; the 
“Lofoten Wall,” those majestically beau- 
tiful fishing islands where 40,000 fisher- 
men come each year to supply the 
world’s markets with cod and “vitamins 
plus.” At last Tromso is reached and 
here, just before midnight, the ship gen- 
erally makes its way between the islands 
of Vannéy and Arnoy, thus affording a 
magnificent view of the Midnight Sun. 

From Tromso, or possibly from some 
point farther north, a Lapp encampment 
Is visited. Swedish Lapps summer neat 
the Norwegian coast and Norwegian 
Lapps winter in Sweden. To the home 
economics student Lapp customs are fas 
cinating, because almost all articles of 
daily use still are made by hand. Thread 
is fashioned from reindeer sinew, 
needles, pins and knives from reindeer 


horn, clothes from reindeer hide. The 
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Lapps’ summer huts are low crude 
dwellings, made from turf, birch boughs 
and clay. A central stone fireplace 
serves for both heating and cooking pur- 
poses. In summer months the Lapps, 
aided by dogs, guard their reindeer and 
gather moss and roots for winter use. 

Hammerfest, the most northerly city 
in the world, is important for its great 
industry in cod liver oil, eider down and 
reindeer hides. 

When North Cape is reached you will 
think of Carlyle: 

“Silence as of death . . . nothing 
but the granite cliffs, ruddy tinged, 
the peaceable gurgle of that slow 
heaving Polar Ocean, over which in 


the utmost north, the great sun 

hangs low and hazy, as if he, too, 

were slumbering. 

Kirkenes, on the edge of Finland, is 
the mail steamer’s last stop in Arctic 
seas. Situated as it is, on the most 
southerly point of the Varangerfjord, 
Kirkenes, unlike neighboring town of 
Vard6, surprises you with a sight of 
green grass, flowers and birches 

Should you wish to vary the return 
trip from Kirkenes to Bergen, a number 
of interesting excursions are possible 
You may, for example, leave the steamer 
at Alesund or Molde, and take a seven 
day overland trip through the majestic 


Geiranger and Sognetjords to Gudvan- 
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Edelweiss Gelatine Dessert 
feed many people each 
obtainable is blended 
pure cane sugar and 
ton Sunshine Kitchens. 
ultimate in gelatine des- 
weiss for its delicious 
quick jelling, and its abil- 
perature when jelled. 


GINGER ALE 
CHOCOLATE 
APRICOT 
BANANA 
LEMON 
GRAPE 
MINT 
LIME 
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is a giant value for all who 
day. The finest gelatine 
with scientific skill with 
true fruit flavors in Sex- 
Those who seek the 
sert appreciate Edel- 
flavor, sparkling clarity, 
ity to resist high tem- 
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gen; thence by automobile to Stalheim, 
via the Naerodal Canyon, and so on to 
Voss. From Voss you may go conven- 
iently either to Bergen or to Oslo and 
thence to your ship. The cost of such a 
seven day overland itinerary is $71.00 to 
sergen, and in taking it, you receive a 
six dollar rebate on the price of the 
coastal cruise. 

This overland trip affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to study Norwegian life 
along the fjords and mountains. It com- 


bines some of Norway’s finest western 
scenery with intimate glimpses of peasant 
homes, picturesque summer farms, and 
life in tiny mountain hamlets. 


In traveling through the romantic 
Sognefjord you will visit Balholm or 
Balestrand, and Vangsnes, the “Framnas” 
of the sagas. In this part of the coun- 
try let the Frithtiof Saga be your guide, 
for here, according to tradition, the love 
classic of the humbly born Fridtjof and 
the noble enacted. On 
3alholm’s shores are the reputed grave 
mounds of 


Ingeborg was 


the aged King Bele and 
Thorsten, his friend and companion in 
arms, the father of Fridtjof. 

Elias Tegnér thus describes the scene: 
“Now in their graves had been set King 
Bele and Thorsten the aged, 
Where they themselves had desired; 
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MACA 


—The New “Two-Point' Yeast? 


AKING YEAST, generally speak- 
B ing, is of two kinds: dry yeast 
and wet or so-called fresh yeast. 
The first form keeps for a long 
time but it’s not a fast starter; the 
second kind is a fast starter but it 
doesn’t keep long. Each has one 
big point in its favor. 

But Maca, the new ‘‘two-point”’ 
yeast has both advantages. It’s 
fast, although in dry form, and it 
keeps. No wonder it’s getting so 
popular as more and more women 
learn about it! 

In using Maca, there’s nothing 
new to learn. No new recipes or 
getting-ready tricks. Just stir MACA 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular size package of MACA YEAST. 


in a cup of luke-warm water and 
it’s ready to go to work for you. 


Women who have adopted Maca 
for their home-baking write us: 
‘Baking isn’t half the chore since 
I found and used MAca Yeast”’ and 
“the convenience of MACA has won 
me completely.”’ These straight, 
honest opinions we think and hope 
you will echo once you have tried 
this new type yeast. 

Try Maca today. If your grocer 
doesn’t have it at the moment, he 
can quickly get it for you. Or, if 
you prefer, send cou- 





pon for trial 
package. 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 











or ot 


service is desired 


Uprose on each side of the deep bay 
Mounds high arched, like breasts that 
the valley of death separated.” 





In briefly outlining a low cost, yet 
fairly comprehensive Norwegian tour, 
no attempt has been made to describe 
places or scenery. The writer has tried, 
however, to suggest a few guideposts to 
deeper understanding of Norway’s sagas 
and folk life. With this object in mind, 
the following reading list has been pre- 
pared as a help in planning a pilgrimage 
to northern shrines: 


Some Books to Read On Norway 
Johan Bojer. The Last Viking. (Lofo- 
ten Islands.) 
Edmund Goss. /enrick Ibsen. (Of spe- 
cial interest in Oslo.) 
Knut Hamsun. Growth of the Soil. 
(Setting on farm northeast of Bodo.) 
T. D. Kendrick. A History of the Vik- 
igs. (General historical background. ) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. “The 
Saga of King Olaf” in Tales of a 
IVayside Inn; The Musician’s Tale. 
(Of special interest in Trondheim.) 
Edgar Allen Poe. A Descent into the 
Maelstrom. (The Saltstrommen, east 
of Bodo.) 
Sturluson. Heimskringla; or 
The Lives of the Norse Kings. Erling 
Monsen, ed. (Snorri, the Homer of 


Snorri 


Scandinavia, sings the glories of her 
Viking kings.) 

Klias Tegnér. The Frithiof Saga. W. 
L. Blackley, tr. (Balholm, or 
strand and Vangnes, the “Framnes” 
of the Saga.) 

Sigrid Undset. 


Jale- 


Saga of the Saints. E. 
C. Ramsden, tr. (Legends of saints 
connected with Oslo, Trondheim and 


many other places.) 


Equipping a Home 
Economics Department 


(Continued from page 105) 


Even the serving tables and chairs in 
the units are all different, showing varied 
woods and finishes, types and _ prices. 
They include walnut, maple, oak and 
pine in woods with different finishes and 
varied methods of enlarging, and range 
in price from $15.00 to $44.00. The pot- 
tery dishes in five of the units blend to- 
gether but are of different colors and 
prices, and from different manufactur- 
ers. One is more daring in color, 
planned to show that the color of china 
pottery may definitely limit the 
foods served attractively if one can af- 
ford only one set of dishes and artistic 
again a management 


problem. In one of the units, the dishes 


are in figured china, 


The vents to the gas ranges vary. In 


the inexpensive unit, the common blue 
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sheet iron piping is used which is ap- 
proximately one-fifth the cost of the 
chromium used in the moderately priced 
units, and the latter approximately two- 
thirds the cost of the enameled vent 
used in one of the more expensive kitch- 
ens. Will the looks and lack of upkeep 
more than compensate for the extra cost 
in the latter two kinds after a few 
years? 

In planning the food laboratory, it 
seemed wise to think of all the possible 
uses for which the room might be de- 
sired. There are times when one has 
demonstrations for which one desires 
suitable seating arrangements for ap- 
proximately 100 persons. The large 
table in unit F was planned as a work 
and demonstration table and is close to 
both gas and electric ranges, blackboard, 
etc. All the equipment in the center of 
the laboratory is movable with the ex- 
ception of the ranges in units C and E 
which adapts the room admirably to the 
above needs. 

Not an inch of space in the building 
has been wasted. The 9’3” x 10'3” store- 
room is equipped, as one enters, with 
a 43” cupboard with drawers for charts 
and other illustrative material below and 
glassware in the narrower cupboard 
above, while at the left end of it is a 
cleaning closet whose thick door con- 
tains a stationary folding ironing board 
which drops down when a latch is lifted. 
This is very convenient for pressing 
linens, rather than disturbing the cloth- 
ing classes. When the thick door is 
opened, one has access to the cleaning 
supplies and equipment. This plan was 
designed for the ironing board due to 
the fact that there was no available wall 
space in the food laboratory and it has 
proven most convenient and satisfactory. 
\ll cupboards and work tables have toe 
space allowed under them. The cup- 
boards in the supply room and food and 
clothing laboratories extend to the ceil- 
ing instead of having space above for 
the accumulation of dust. The upper 
cupboards are used for the storage of 
things needed less frequently. Does one 
ever have sufficient storage space in 
home economics departments? One of 
the cupboards has shelves below with 
open-front drawers on gliders. These 
drawers are for linen and one can se- 


cure the desired linen without disturbing 
1 


the rest; above are drawers for silver | 


and above these are cupboards for china 
There is a sink in the store room so that 
Preparations for classes may be made by 
the teacher without disturbing the con- 
tents of the laboratory units. On one 
side of the sink under the drain are 
metal lined drawers for certain supplies ; 
on the other side are drawers for towels 


and small extra utensils. To the left | 


ot the sink is the cupboard for supplies 


and occasional or larger equipment. To | 


the left of this cupboard is an ant proof 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, 


cooler which has proven most satisfac- 
tory. Two large secret shelves placed 
underneath in the unusable corner 
formed by two cupboards coming  to- 
gether, are available for silver and other 
more expensive equipment during vaca- 
tions. 

The only available locker space was a 
0° x 3’9” space. This was equipped with 
open lockers large enough for notebooks 
and recipe files with a pole in front ex- 
tending the length of the closet, to hold 
the aprons placed on dress hangers. 

The clothing laboratory is more the 
usual type because of limited space. The 
desks are equipped with locker-drawers, 








and have the machines and _ ironing 
boards placed in good relationship to 
them. The chairs have book racks be- 


neath to keep the tables free for work 
In order to avoid giving up part of the 
room to a hallway between the food and 
clothing laboratories, lockers are placed 
on either side of an open passageway 
which contains a long cutting table 
equipped with drawers for filing class- 
room supplies and illustrative material 
The only running water in the clothing 
laboratory is the cabinet sink at the end 


of this passageway. The cabinet holds 


chemicals and other supplies needed in 


the textile class. The cupboard close by 





ust out! Revised edition 
of this helpful guide to 


Dinnerware 





Research Department, PHE-4, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Send coupon for free copy 


Here is what vour students should know 
about dinnerware in a handy 30-page book 
let. More than a dozen ceramists, manufac 
turers and designers aided the author in the 
preparation of this helpful guide 

Just off the press, this new ly revised edi 
tion of ‘“‘Dinnerware”’ tells about the four 
different types of dishes and how they may 
be recognized. The reader will learn which 
dishes are china, which wares stand hard 
use, which scratch or break easily 

ANSWERS MANY QUESTIONS 

What dishes resist changes in temperature 
What colors wear? Is bone china more du 
rable than other china? What determines the 
cost of dinnerware? What about open stock 
patterns? What do standard sets include 
How are dishes measured? How is dinner 
ware made? What care should dishes receive 

All these and many other important 
questions are answered in this booklet 
“Dinnerware” is one of 29 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education. These are supplied to teachers for 
mailing cost only. The coupon below will 
bring vou a copy of “Dinnerware” without 
obligation. Why don’t you send it now 





~<—/ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Docter of Family Finances” 


...one or America's leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Dinnerware™’. Also a list of the other titles in your Library 


of Consumer Education 


Name 

Address 

City Mate 
copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 127 
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Start a Class 
in Child Care 


Classes in the proper care of chil- 
dren are springing up rapidly all 
over the country as an integral part 
of Home Economics courses. 


The one most important piece of 
equipment is 


The CHASE BABY 


It is a life-sized manikin built for 
hard, constant use. Almost every- 
thing can be taught with a Chase 
Baby that is essential in modern 
child care—bathing, ear and nose 
swabbing, powdering, feeding, hygi- 
enic care, dressing, making and laun- 
dering baby clothes. 


Schools, colleges, baby clinics every- 
where recommend the Chase Baby 
exclusively for this use because it 
meets all technical requirements. 


For full information, write to: 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 











| built and will 


for drawing boards used in 
the home planning classes; also space 
for the two-burner electric plate which 
at times is needed in the textile classes. 
The sewing machines are the latest in 
electric machines and are of the two 
leading makes. Just as the drainboards 
in the unit kitchens vary in height from 
the floor so too the ironing boards vary, 
so they may also be used experimentally 
in management classes to determine cor- 
rect heights for such equipment. 

The color scheme is a soft peach yel- 
low the walls with green 
trim. The floor has an inlaid designed 
linoleum which predominates in green 
with a black border. 


for wooden 


Equipping a department in the above 
manner is a fascinating and a very chal- 
lenging experience but well worth the 
extra hours demanded to 


many, many 


accomplish it. My original plan was to 
use the equipping of the department or 


at least the food and nutrition laboratory 


| as a home management project, but due 


to the scheduling of classes and lack of 
time, this was not possible to the extent 
I had anticipated. Then, too, it was an 


evolving situation, for one frequently 


found it necessary to change one’s plans 
due to the equipment available in the 


local stores and if one piece of equip- 


| ment purchased illustrated certain de- 


sired points, it might seem wise to 


choose another to illustrate other prin- 


| ciples. 


If presented in the right way, the local 
stores and community are most enthusi- 


astic in equipping a home economics de- 


partment by the above method. They 


students 
working first hand with different types 


readily see the advantage of 
and prices of equipment in the school 
rather than purchasing the articles and 
then finding some other type might have 
fitted their needs better. 

Because of large classes and demand 
for the work, a permanent building for 
the home economics department is being 
be completed during the 
spring or summer of 1939. It has been 
planned along the same principles as in 


the temporary structure but will include 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’ when roast 
is done to your liking—rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by leading cooking 
authorities. Retains juice and 
flavor. Reduces excessive shrink- 
age. Accurate, easy-to-read. Safe 
to use. Easy to clean chromium 
finish, On sale at drug, hard- 
ware, department stores or, sent 


post paid 

yp wl mes. co., 1 
ROCHESTER OS 
THERMOMETER | 





If you do not wish to 


some of the needs not possible in the 
first building because of lack of space. 

If such an opportunity as the above 
comes your way, I sincerely hope you 
may have the fine understanding admin- 
istrative officers with which it has been 
my privilege to work, and that the stu- 
dents of the future may not be penalized, 
frequently happens, 


as an 


architect who has not kept up-to-date in 


by having 
some phases of educational building and 
has no conception of the modern phi- 
losophy of home economics, but who 
may insist on building a building for 
the outside rather than for its inside use. 


| 
| 


\ 


A Seventh Grade Trip 
To Europe 


(Continued from page 111) 


cluding the manufacture of cheese, was 
talked over; cheese sticks were made by 
the entire class and cheese fondue was 
demonstrated by Miss Wyckoff. 
Holland, our sixth stop, was quite in- 
teresting. Since dairying is very impor- 
tant in Holland, it became our first topic 
for this country. It included the impor- 
tance of milk, why people do not drink 
milk and the care of it in the home and 
dairy. We found that the people of 
Holland are very clean, so we did some 
housecleaning ourselves. Tulips and 
other flowers are grown extensively in 
Holland, so we studied about the care 
and arrangement of Holland 
has possessions which export rice to the 
The Dutch way of preparing 


flowers. 


country. 
rice was demonstrated in class by Miss 
Wyckoff. It is called ryst and served 
with kaneelsaus. 

Next, we gave an informal English tea 
for mothers. Orange marmalade, 
scones, tea and dundee cake were served, 
all being prepared by the girls. Duties 
to set and wait on 


our 


of a hostess, how 
tables and proper invitations were taken 
up in class. 

Ireland was our next stop where linen 
and its cultivation and manufacture was 
the chief topic. 
tinguish it from cotton. 
linen handkerchiefs and scarfs. 
we ended our European trip. 


Tests were made to dis- 
We then made 
There 





To secure valuable educational 
material use the post cards in the 
front of this issue, 





No “married look”’ to collars and cuffs starched 
this easy way. Just cream this ready mixe 
powder in a little cold water... then add hot. 
That’s all. A wonderful invention.' Your iron 
fairly glides. Send now for free sample packet. 


THANK YOU -——-———-— 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 683 KEOKUK, IA 


Your free sample, please, and “That Won- 
| derful Way to Hot Starch.” 


| NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 


cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Supplementary Reading 


(Continued from page 103) 


III. Explain how the book pictures fam- 
ily life. 
Describe the family. 
Family membership. 
Standards of living. 
Financial. 
Social. 

’. Describe some incidents or prob- 
lems occurring in the story which 
affect the family as a whole. How 
were they solved? 

". Name the outstanding personalities 
and give incidents in which per- 
sonality traits were well shown. 

‘I. If the story takes place in a for- 
eign country compare the home life 
and customs of that country as 
portrayed in the book with those 
in our country. 

If it takes place in this country 
but in an earlier period compare 
the home life as pictured then 
with that of ours today. 
If the story takes place in this 
country at the present time com- 
pare the home life as described in 
the book with that possible on a 
different standard of living. 

VII. State your own impressions of and 
reactions to the story. 


In addition to the written book re- 
port a period of class discussion is often 
added. This gives an opportunity for 
an exchange of ideas regarding the home 
life and characters in the books and 
points will be brought out by one pupil 
which have been entirely missed by 
In this way greater benefit is 
derived from the reading and often a 
real desire to read the book being dis- 


others. 


cussed, or others by the same author, is 
developed. Comparisons between prob- 
lems and incidents in the book and simi- 
lar ones in the girl’s own home will be 
made, thus bringing out a direct appli- 
cation of the reading to everyday oc- 
currences with the result that the book 
will no longer be just “outside reading” 
hut something vital and real. 

It seems also that the benefit of sup- 
plementary reading does not accrue to 
the pupil alone. In working on such a 
list as the one described an alert teacher 
will discover that there are many books 
she has intended to read which she will 
now make time for in order to evaluate 
them in relation to the reading require- 
ments. New books also are being pub- 
lished constantly and as these are read 
she will always be on the watch to de- 
termine whether they will be ones to 
recommend for the supplementary read- 
ing list. She may also be more inter- 
ested in reading book reviews as a help 
in determining what books she will want 
to read, thus saving her reading time 
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for those which seem most likely to be 
useful. 

Considered from every point of view 
this phase of instruction seems to have 
been of real value in the subject to 
which it has been applied. Pupil reac- 
tions have been most favorable as is in- 
dicated by the frequency with which a 
girl comes to her teacher with a book, 
not on the required list, to tell how it 
describes family life, 
home customs and to suggest that some 


personality, or 


other girls in the class might like to 
read it. 

Our hope now is to work out reading 
lists which will be applicable to other 


Home Economics subjects. Stories and 
books are available which give infor- 
mation on clothing styles and customs; 
food and eating habits; home furnish- 
ings and recreational activities, not only 
in our own land now and in earlier pe- 
riods, but also in foreign countries. 
These will add interest to foods and 
clothing classes and will also tie up 
nicely with both English and History 
work. In fact the possibilities for valu- 
able supplementary reading seem end- 
less; our difficulty lies in not being able 
to develop lists fast enough and to get 


them into use. 





Says a Los Angeles teacher: 


Writes an Ohio teacher: 


Comments a Pittsburgh teacher: 


books.” 





“They're Helpful,” 
say Cookery teachers 


FRYING FACTS 


Cookery teachers from Coast to Coast are writing us their appreciation 
of the helpful information in the 4 new Cookery booklets prepared by our 
Home Economics Department. Here are some typical comments: 


“It is a help to give students material they can take into their 
homes. | always notice an added interest in my classes when 
the Mothers become interested with their daughters.” 


“These booklets were received enthusiastically by my classes. | 
particularly like the study questions and situations.” 


“The Manuals are not only interesting to the girls but contain 
information that is more up-to-date than that in many text 


We believe these 4 new booklets will be equally helpful in your Cookery 
classes. A free sample set is yours for the asking. And you may order 
additional booklets at 2c each, or 5c for each complete set. 


Procter & Gamble 


Home Economics Dept. P-439 .... . IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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The Development of. 


FOODS Woolen Textiles 


Their 
Nutritive 
Economic 

and 

Social 

Values 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


*' SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate, undergraduate courses in Adult 
Education; Child Development and Fam- 
ily Relationships; Consumer Education; 
Dress Design; Home Management; 
Household Equipment; Nutrition; Insti- 
tutional Administration; Related Art; 
Home Economics Education. 


(Continued from page 116) 





Now we watch the cleansing of the 
wool which is dirty and greasy in the 
This New England mill we 
| has a_ special patented 

naphtha process which is ever so much 


raw state. 





are visiting 
Harris 
and 
Henderson 


gentler than the usual soap and water 
scouring. It originated in experiments 
by Ellen H. Richards, founder of Home 
Mrs. who was 


professor of chemistry at Massachusetts 


Main Summer Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 


Economics. Richards, Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 


$1.76 
and expenses. Unusual 


Moderate fees j 
For further infor- 


recreational facilities. 
mation, write 
DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 


LONE 
i 
aol oa 


OTHER WELL KNOWN TEXTS 
TO USE IN 1939-40 


Institute of Technology, discovered that 
naphtha cleansed and degreased the wool 
effectively, retaining the life and strength 
that nature gave it. Important, too, was 


. ° State College 
the saving of the wool grease, a valuable sen ” 











All in One for High Schools 


THE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


OMNIBUS 


Huston 


by-product that when refined forms the | __»PsXsX_¥_== 


basis of creams, soaps and ointments. - —_ 
The wool is placed in large tanks, raiareaig 4 paca 
naphtha is forced through it and allowed | 
Corvallis, Oregon 


to remain half an Then the 
June 19-July 28 


naphtha passes out of the tank, carrying gd ; ; P 
‘ith it grease < soil. Tw iti Courses in Househo ministration an 
ha " < : : nee ‘ ie eee Child Development; Clothing, Textiles, and 
naphtha baths are given, after which the Related Arts: Foods and Nutrition; Home 
wool is conveyed to washing bowls where | Economics Education; Institution Eco- 

| it passes through a flowing stream of | nomics; and Extension. 
clean clear water. Meanwhile, the | Regular staff a gg 10. 
grease is recovered f > ne q | Visiting instructors, including: jo- 
grease is recovered from the naphtha SEPHINE EDDY: Clothing and Textiles, 
Alabama College for Girls; MME. HEN- 
DRICA VAN DER FLIER, specialist in 
| art weaving; DR. HELEN S. MITCHELL, 
| Massachusetts State College; MRS. CHASE 
| GOING WOODHOUSE, Institute of Wo- 
| men’s Professional Relations; DR. KATH- 
ARINE ROBERTS, Merrill-Palmer School; 
MISS GRACE MORIN, Household Art, 
| and MISS DORIS SCHUMAKER, both 
of Cornell University; MRS. RUTH 
FOREST, Assistant State Supervisor, Ore- 
gon; and MISS GLADYS GALLUP, Home 
Management Specialist, Washington, D. C. 





hour. 


Harris and $1.60 
Fundamentals for Grades 7 and 8 
NEW ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Matthews $1.50 


Homemaking for Grades @ and 9 for selling as a by-product. 
YOUR HOME AND FAMILY 
$1.40 


Carding, the next process, passes the 
wool fibers over cylinders with wire 
teeth that arrange them in a thin sheet 
and remove much of the dust and other 
The sheet of fibers is 





Graves and Ott 


foreign matter. 

reduced to a thin untwisted strand com- 
ing off the machine. 

Combing is the most important proc- 

| ess in worsted manufacture. After being 

soaked with oil (the Bradford system) 





New Material for Grades 8 and 9 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 


Todd $1.56 





Consumer Facts for Grades 10-12 


CLOTHING: SELECTION 
AND CARE 


Matthews $1.60 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers Boston 





——=Every Home Economist —= 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
Jermerly 


National Consumer News 


Rd. ed, 





A Teaching “Toe!” in C 
$1 a Yeoar—12 Vital Issues 
Send fer Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














ADVERTISEMENT 


The de luxe Carnation Cook Book 
—96 pages, 16 full-page color 
photographs, hundreds of unusual 
recipes—is_ still obtainable, post 
paid, for the modest sum of 15c in 
coin or stamps. Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. 703, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the wool is literally combed until all the 
Short fibers 
used in 


fibers lie perfectly parallel. 


are combed out. (These are 


woolen spinning. ) 


Then follows gilling to straighten the | 


fibers and reduce them to a thick soft 
untwisted uniform rope called “tops.” 
\t this mill, where every process is 
characterized by meticulous attention to 
| details, a sample of tops (six ounces) is 
examined by an operator who picks out 
minute nibs and lays them on a velvet 
Another operator picks out tiny 
The nibs 


pad. 
specks from an ounce of tops. 
and specks are counted and reported so 
that if they are excessive the combing 
machine can be regulated to reduce them. 

After blending 
Spinning on a ring frame. The mill we 
are visiting has a special patented at- 
tachment that stops the machine when 
a thread breaks and prevents its flying 
over to the next spindle and causing 
double, uneven yarn. You can readily 
understand that uneven yarn makes for 
imperfect fabric. 

(Continued on page 132) 


and drawing comes 


Corvallis 


For summer bulletins address: 


Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State College 
Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 








71 W. 45th St. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern 
Making, Draping, Sketching, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress- 
making, Tailoring, Millinery 
Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 
For further information write to 


SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
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This FREE BOOK Brings You THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


12 Different Sized{ > Be | Summer Session 
Unit Kitchen Plans | - | June 26 to August 4, 1939 


r ] 
—> — 
Send today, for Kewaunee's ni | | Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
New Unit Furniture Catalog verclare- | | 
— “3 Six-Week Courses and Three-Week Short Units 


It brings you 12 floor plans for mod- | 

ern kitchens—all different. Shows The Stout Institute summer session offers undergraduate cur- 
you newest Unit Kitchen Furniture,| . : ; eg: . 

such as Storage, Utility and Ward- ricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
robe Cases, Sinks, Automatic Ajust- 
able Stools, Serving Tables and curricula leading to the degree 
Chairs. See how this new Unit Fur-| fields. In addition to work in these fields, an excellent range 
niture makes possible home-like con- : 6 : , ‘ = a 
ditions for students in your Home of courses is offered in science, social science, English, education, 
Economics Department. Write for| Vocational education and physical education. 

your Unit Furniture catalog today. Short units are offered by national leaders in Adult Educa- 














Economics Education or Industrial Education, and graduate 
of Master of Science in these 


tion, Problems in Curriculum Construction in Industrial Eduea- 
Co: tion, Community Analysis, The Community in Education, Safety 
anne FURNITURE EXPERTS | Education, Family Life Studies, Character Education, Counseling 
°- fi Lincoln. St  Kowannes, Wie on Secondary Level, Adolescent Problems in Education and Con- 
Mid-West Omice oe Madieon’ Mg A iW.) temporary Education 
Kewaunee Serving Table No. Representatives in Principal Cities i : - 4 
U6350 and General Service 
Chair No. U-6520 Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wisconsin, is within short 
driving distance of the famous Wisconsin summer resort coun- 
try. Residence facilities include expanded and remodeled dor- 
mitory accommodations, college camp colony and numerous lake 
| cottages. Excellent opportunities are offered for combining pro- 
fessional study and recreational activities. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION - THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Wisconsin 


Cabinet Sinks 


Kewaunee Cabinet Base Unit Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded Fibre H 
No. U-6062 Menomonie 








THE SYMBOL OF 


A NEW TEXT FOR HOME ECONOMIC COURSES 


HOUSING 
AND THE 


HOME 


By 
HAZEL SHULTZ RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
Author of “Making Homes,” etc. MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
Ff, MPHASIZING the consumer point of view, this in- viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 


teresting, profusely illustrated text for high-school samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
courses deals with the problem of shelter in its relation to Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
living and makes clear the responsibility of the individual also published in the 


in creating and maintaining adequate and enjoyable homes. 

The first two chapters indicate the nationwide need for bet- hich HOME cpr gaa Ed 

‘ a faire i a ial which is sent monthly to ome Economics Edu- 
ter housing and present an approac h to a study of the cil dank tae encelied to connie the Geevies. 
problem. Other chapters deal with safety and health, This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
the social aspects of the housing problem, and = such several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
topics as Furnishing, Household Management, Selection States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
of Household Materials, Paid Household Labor, Locating reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
and Planning a Place for the Home, and Cost of Housin gesting tt. 

: . a? rate ieee If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
mame will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY other obligations, 
HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
NEW YORK FREEPORT NEW YORK 


To be published in April 
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The Development of 
Woolen Textiles 


(Continued from page 130) 


\fter the warp (lengthwise yarns) is 
prepared and set up on the loom, the 
weaving begins. This is an interlacing 
Natu- 


rally there is a good deal of tension on 


of warp yarns with filling yarns. 


a power loom and threads are certain to 
break. This is a serious matter for a 
broken thread leaves a hole or run in 
the cloth that must be later 
metal 


repaired, 
warp yarn 
working on a notched track stop the 
loom when a yarn breaks. 


so patented guides 
Then an oper- 
ator ties the ends and starts the loom. 
Following weaving there are various 
finishing operations. The cloth is in- 
spected and mended. Then it is scoured 


and in some cases fulled—a process that 


interlocks the wool fibers and gives a 
compact firm “handle.” 
Dyeing is another important process 
and evenness is the problem of worsted 
dyeing. Formulas have been worked out 
in which acid and salt are combined in 
the right proportions to do a thorough 
job—acid causes the dye to penetrate 
the cloth quickly while salt retards the 
process and causes the dye to go on 
more evenly. 

Shearing evens the surface of the 
cloth much as a lawn mower cuts grass 
cloth 


passes between a heated metal cylinder 


Finally comes pressing. The 
and a brass jacket and is thoroughly 


ironed. Some fabrics such as crepes 
are merely smoothed on a frame which 
causes them to lie smooth but does not 
flatten the 


After a complete 


surface. 
inspection the fab- 
rics are wound on cloth boards ready 


for shipping. 


Among the important worsted fabrics 
are crepe, flannel and gabardine. Crepe 
has a crinkled texture due to the tight- 
ly twisted worsted yarns of which it is 
woven. Soft, sheer and resilient, it lends 
itself to soft handling, 
attractive 


dressmaker 
makes tailored and afternoon 
dresses. 

For sports skirts and jackets, also 
hostess coats and bathrobes, soft flannel 
With a worsted 
warp for strength and wool filling for 
this fabric has a natural nap 


is especially desirable. 


softness, 
that does not rub up as does an arti- 
ficially brushed nap. 

Gabardine, a clean cut twill weave, is 
ideally suited to sports dresses, shirts 
and skirts. It tailors well and always 
has a crisp look. 

You will find that the better quality 
worsteds give excellent wear, hold press 
and dry clean well. Frequent brushing 
and occasional pressing do much to re- 
store their pristine freshness. 

At first thought, the price of 
quality worsted fabrics may seem high 
but the fifty-four inch width makes for 
It pays to buy the 
fabric is 


good 


economical cutting. 
better 
softer, 
to wear. It looks better in the first 


quality because the 


more uniform, more comfortable 


place and gives far better service than 
fabric bought at “bargain” prices. 
Home Economics II girls in Bauxite, 
Arkansas, have prepared a set of il- 
lustrative color swatches to use in prob- 
lems of color selection and combina- 
tion for clothing or in the home. For 
$2.50 a total of 80 different tints, shades 
and intensities of all colors have been 
prepared. They have already been used 
by all the girls, with the two adult 
classes anxiously awaiting their turn to 
try on the colors 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Bachelors’, 
our clients. 


Cor. Agencies: 


Established 1885. 
far ahead of 1937. Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 to 
$2600 in high schools; 
Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1939. 
Send for folder today. 


535-Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1938 


up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Best schools and colleges 
NATA. 

Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








CLARK - BREWER 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 





57th YEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 








Wanted for High Sehools & Colleges. 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 


One fee registers in all 








CT aS TEACHERs 
AGENCY 





CHICAGO 





Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 
demand. We h i 
tors trained in H 
Education, and the 
Economics. We receive many calls for those prepared . 
OUR SERVICE IS Foods, Clothing, and the Related Arts. Add 
foes NATIONWIDE Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. (WALA) 


e have requests for administrators and instruc- 
ome Economics Education, Consumer 
sociological aspects of Home 


ress 1200-1 








The experienced teachers we 
moved from one position to 
another last year received, 
on an average, a salary in- 


25 €. Jackson 
erease of more than $225. 


HU GHE S|: 
for teachers with higher de- 


TEACHERS AGENCY grees. Excellent city and sub- 


Member N. A.T 


college positions 


Chicago, i. urban positions for high 


school teachers. 
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A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP ........... $1.00 
oe OR ee ee 1.00 
A MAID IN DISMAY ............ 1.00 
MANG OUT Tie SUN 20 ice cccnce 1.00 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS ...... 1.00 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP ........... .50¢ 
PELAIN TEAME BAI occ ccccccces -50c 
eS . Ff} ae -50c 
HANG QUT Tee SUN ....ccccwses .50c 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? ..... .50c¢ 
A STUDY OF COLOR ..........; .50¢ 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES .... .50¢ 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE ......... .50c¢ 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS ......... .50¢ 
MODES OF DRESS .............-- .50¢ 
Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 














SEWING ROOM 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
3800 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 






$5500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


SUPPLIES 





how much $1 can do. . 


Help us tell the public that 


CANCER £4 8 CURED 


But treatments must 
be started in time. . 


Large gifts are needed by the New York City Cancer 
Committee. But if you can spare only $1, bring it 
today or mail it to the Red Door, 130 East 66th 
Street, N. Y You will receive: 


1. A year's subseription to the Committee’s new pub- 
lication of information about cancer research and 
treatments, ““The Quarterly Review."’ 


2. A supply of labels for your packages. 

The remainder of your $1 will be spent for the in- 
formation service, distribution of free pamphlets, 
lectures, exhibits, publicity, ete. 





ome 
SSSeeeee Use this coupon @OSPee 


if convenient 
NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 East 66th Street, New York 


I enclose $1 for the purposes specified in your 
announcement. 


Name ee ee +eeee 


Address 


If not a resident of New York City, write for in 
tormation to the American Society for the Control 
ot Cancer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


co. 
PA, 






HUGHES PRINTIN 
EAST STROUDSBUR: 
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HOBART MIXERS OFFER YOU ENDLESS 
OPPORTUNITIES TO IMPROVE and SAVE! 


y OF FOODS..:-: 


TY IN MENUS .-- 
NG TIME AND EXPENSE 





IMPROVE THE ges 
PUT GREATER VAR 7 
REDUCE FOOD PREPA 


ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST out of electric mixing equipment? 
Modern HOBART MIXERS in every size are designed and built for 
the WIDEST range of food preparing tasks. Take the Bench Type 
Model A-200 as an example. In its capacity for beating, whipping, mash- 
ing or stirring, you have “two mixers in one”—with 20-qt. and 12-qt. 
Bowls interchangeable—performing smaller jobs or heavier work equally 
well, And in addition, this compact Mixer operates LARGE SIZE At- 
tachments for chopping meats, slicing and shredding vegetables and 
fruits, straining soups, extracting fruit juices, grinding coffee . . . and j 
numerous other tasks. } 
In the HOBART LINE, there’s a Mixer (or a com- Model A-200 | 
bination) to fit your particular needs. Let us tell you “TWO MIXERS 
about its special features and advantages. Use coupon. IN ONE!" 












Food Siac 
Chopper Soup Straimer 
oP & Colander Vegetable Slicer Extractor 


Juice 








ments wi — ee 















A MODEL FOR 
ANY SIZE KITCHEN 


Three bench type models, from 
10 to 20-quart capacities; four 
floor type Mixers, from 30-quart 
up to the four-speed, 80-110- 
quart capacity Super Mixer. 


HOBART 
ann SERVICE MACHINES eee aa 
formation is desired.) 


















MB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 






HM Potato Peelers [MJ Dishwashers and Glasswashers 
MM Kitchen Slicers [J Food Cutters Air Whips Name 
Ml KITCHENAID Household Mixers {Cream Whippers) Addr i 
Ml KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home = 













City & State 
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You'll delight your family by serving 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts and other 
baked delights, properly leavened 
and lightened. For instance, there are 
Cream Scones, made moist and ten- 
der with the help of our Baking Soda 
and sour milk. 

If you'd like the recipe for Cream 
Scones—and for dozens of other 
appetite-pleasing dishes, made with 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda (they are identical), write for 
the 1938 edition of ‘Successful Bak- 
ing.” Your free copy of this recipe 
book will be sent you, gladly. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 
The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior highschool Clothing 
Classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 
2. Martha Washington Returns. 
A one-act play for highschool child develop- 


ment classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 
3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15c¢ 


4. A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, an- 
nouncer. 15¢ 


5. Playing the Game. 
Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, 
four boys. 25¢ 


6. Renovating Rosie. 
Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls 
and three boys. 25c¢ 
7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 
One-act play for highschool clothing classes. 
Three girls, one boy, and models. 15c 


8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 
(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 
Four main characters and models. 15¢ 


9. This Modern Generation. 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 
One-act and three scenes for homemaking 
classes. Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 


11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 
Two short plays for college students. Six girls. 
Any number of models. 20c 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15c 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 
Deals with family relationships. 5 “ 


boys. c 
14. A Home Management Play. 
Four girls, six boys. 15c 


15. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal 
appearance and good grooming. 15c 
16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 
17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 
2 boys. 15c 


Order These Plays by Number. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








468 Fourth Avenue New York City 






















F¢ 





